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PN man gets carried away 


Our correspondent, above, is removed from the 
Kingsway Hall, London, last Saturday as support- 
ers of the Committee of 100 demonstrated against 
Harold Wilson’s support of American policy in 
Vietnam. Mr Wilson was attending a meeting of 
Christian Socialists organised by Lord Soper. 
Below, supporters of the League for Democracy 
in Greece and the Committee of 100 lay a wreath 
at Byron’s statue near Hyde Park Corner during 
a march in solidarity with the Greek peace move- 
ment whose Marathon March in Greece had been 
banned. See reports, back page. 
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BRING THE TROOPS 


HOME, NOW! 


Last weekend, in New York, in Chicago, in San 
Francisco, in Los Angeles, and in most of the 
other major cities in the States, many thousands 
of people were out on the streets, expressing their 
solidarity with the stated position of the Spring 
Mobilisation Committee to End the War in Viet- 
nam: “ Bring the troops home, now!” The photo 
above shows the 100,000-strong column of march- 
ers in San Francisco on April 15, moving along 
Fulton Street Hill towards Kezar Stadium, where 
the largest peace demonstration in West Coast 
history took place. In New York, 300,000 people 
took part in demonstrations; 200 college students 
publicly burned their draft cards; among the 
speakers were Martin Luther King, Dave Del- 
linger, Stokely Carmichael, and Dr Benjamin 
Spock. Slogans over the weekend included, “ Hell, 
no. We won’t go!”; “Peace, it’s wonderful! ”; 
“No Vietnamese ever called me a nigger ”; “ Are 
you bombing with me, Jesus? ”; ‘ Flower Power ”; 
“Where is Oswald now that we need him?”; 
“Tell the man to come on home!” Arrests were 
few. At the very same time, American pilots, 
flying over a village near Truc Giang in the 
Mekong Delta region, accidentally bombed their 
own South Vietnamese allies for the second time 
a eee iat killing 14 people and severely wound- 
ng 25. 
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War toys : 

I was surprised by the self righteous- 
ness of the letter (PN April 7) 
justifying the production of war toys 
for children. Apart from any argu- 
ments about the casual relationships 
between war toys and attitudes to 
war, I would have thought that a 
plastic working model of a Polaris 
Submarine was an obscenity in it- 
self. 

In any case, the Vice President of the 
Honor House Products Corporation is 
wrongly informed. There are scienti- 
fic studies of the connection between 
children’s games and attitudes to war 
and although it appears that the 
games that children play with one 
another are more important causes 
of later attitudes than the games that 
children play with toys made by 
adults, there is no doubt that these 
toys do contribute considerably to 
the building of certain attitudes to 
war. 

It is known that hostile patriotism 
develops out of defence against po- 
tential opponents and any war toy 
implies an imagined opponent and 
encourages the child to think in 
terms of nations and enemies. It is 
also known that there is a close con- 
nection between reasoning about war 
and the roles, strategies and logistics 
learned earlier in games of play. War 
toys impose strategies and logistics 
on the games of children and influ- 
ence their later thinking on war. 
There is also some indication that at 
certain ages, children are especially 
prone to this type of influence. 
Around the age of eleven there de- 
velops an increased recognition of the 
motives of others and war toys can 
lead to basic prejudices about other 
human groups because in play these 
groups are seen as the enemy and 
are reputed to have all sorts of evil 
motives. War toys cause war games 
and war games require an enemy. 
The imaginary enemy in the game 
is not hypothetical and the child’s 
thinking about this enemy is carried 
over into the real world with the 
result that a child has a horrifyingly 
clear and inaccurate image of such 
things as ‘“‘ reds,” the “ yellow peril” 
and so on. 

The relationship between war toys 
and attitudes to war is of course com- 
plex but there can be no doubt about 
the influence of these things. The 
subject is developed in detail in an 
article in the Journal of Peace Re- 
search (1965 No 1) which reports the 
findings from studies in Britain and 
Japan on the development of ideas 
about war. 

Robin Jenkins, 

Peace Research Centre, 

7, Common Garden Street, Lancaster. 


India 

Perhaps Rene Gill (see her letter in 
Peace News March 17) would like 
to know that methane gas produced 
from dung is already being success- 
fully used here. A village worker told 
me about it a short while ago and 
did not mention any difficulties in 
getting the idea accepted. 

Elizabeth Rendall, 


Bangalore 6, 
S India. 


Sociopathic pacifists 

It suddenly occurs to me that most 
readers of Peace News are psycho- 
paths. For we are told that such 
people suffer from “the disapproval 
that organised society registers when 
faced with their behaviour.” (Hays 
1964). This vicious bunch we are told 
suffer from cheerfulness, lack a social 
conscience (ie. are sociopaths) and 
incline to criminal activity like drugs 


and alcohol. No doubt they are also 
neurotically obsessed with peace. 
What can be done for them? Well, 
we are told that society is “hard to 
alter’ (Hays 1964); so they will just 
have to grow out of it. Yet some fail 
to respond to retreatment and so “ the 
logical conclusion is that they should 
be locked up with the therapist until 
they do - probably for the rest of 
their life ” (Cattell 1965). 
Peace-loving sociopaths - beware! 
Chris Podmore, 

18 St Mary Street, 

St Andrews, 

Fife. 


Ghana 


As one of the “London-based theor- 
ists” who was in Ghana at the time 
of the coup, may I comment on Mr 
David Ruddell’s letter? 

Even in London it is possible to read 
copies of the Ghanaian Times, and on 
this basis to contest most of what 
Mr Ruddell says. 

But first, he is utterly wrong in say- 
ing that press criticism was “ impos- 
sible ” under Nkrumah. For example, 
when the Abraham Commission 
(which President Nkrumah had ap- 
pointed to investigate hoarding, 
speculation and corruption) reported, 
the Sunday Punch not only attacked 
the Report for “ covering up ” for the 
top offenders, including Ministers’ 
wives, but mentioned names in a way 
which to our own “free press” in 
Britain would be impossible because 
of our law of libel. 

Now a few more points: 

The barbarous parading of a political 
prisoner in a “cage” through Accra 
did occur under the National “ Liber- 
ation’ Council and did not occur un- 
der Nkrumah. 

Mr Ruddell compares the present 
“ military tribunals ” with the former 
“Preventive Detention ” but does not 
add any reference to the present 
Rumours Decree which threatens 
journalists with three years’ imprison- 
ment for writing anything likely to 
cause ‘‘ alarm or despondency,” “ dis- 
affection,” or “disturb civil peace.” 
In addition the police (and now the 
military) can arrest and hold people 
for 28 days without trial. 

If it is “farcical” to speak of ‘“‘ mas- 
sive and increasingly open opposi- 
tion,” how does Mr Ruddell explain 
the following: 

1. The regulation now making it 
criminal to have any contact with 
Guinea without reporting it to the 
police within 24 hours. 

2. The warning in an article in the 
Ghanaian Times (December 9) that if 
parties were restored there would be 
the possibility of ‘‘CPP members en- 
tering another party under another 
name and winning a general elec- 
tion.” One does not talk of people 
“winning ” elections unless they have 
some “massive support” some- 
where! 

3. Your correspondent writes com- 
placently of the “‘ Constitutional Com- 
mittee . . . touring the country.” He 
does not mention that on January 16 
an editorial in the Ghanaian Times 
proposed the suspension of this same 
committee “till the emergency is 
over.” 

Who, reading Mr Ruddel, could guess 
that responsible voices in Ghana are 
talking of an “emergency ”’? 

There is no space to deal with the 
constantly recurring reports of mass 
unemployment, strikes, “riots” in 
schools and colleges, and a crime 
wave which has now developed to 
such a point that the criminals wear 
police and military uniforms, “ fear 
stalks the land” (Ghanaian Times 
editorial of February 16), and “ armed 
robbery is showing upward 
surge” owing to “Jlow-ebbing rela- 
tions between the public and the 
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police” (Ghanaian Times, February 
17 


). 
These reports from the Ghanaian 
Times substantiate views already ex- 
pressed in Peace News and clearly 
refute the sunshine chatter of Mr 
Ruddell. 
But finally, he claims that the NLC 
has “ negotiated terms for the settle- 
ment of the debts accumulated under 
Nkrumah.” But here is what Lon- 
don’s firm supporter of the NLC, 
West Africa, has to say of this: It 
points out that “from the beginning 
of 1969, Ghana will start to repay her 
debts according to the old schedules ” 
plus a percentage on the “ consoli- 
dated debt... a burden which Ghana 
will quite obviously be unable to 
bear.” Settlement? 
Pat Sloan, 
40 Melody Road, 
Biggin Hill, Kent. 


Wimpy bars 


The day before reading your editorial, 
“The Challenge of southern Africa,” 
I noticed on the front page of The 
Times Business News, under the head- 
line “South Africa is next target for 
Wimpy’s overseas expansion,” the 
following information: 
‘Wimpy International, part of the 
Pleasure Foods subsidiary of J. 
Lyons, is to open 120 Wimpy bars 
in South Africa during the next 
five years through a South African 
associated company whose forma- 
tion was announced yesterday in 
Johannesburg. Wimpy will invest 
£100,000 initially in the new 
chain. . .” (emphasis added). 
Although I have a disgraceful weak- 


ness for Portuguese sardines, and I 
have been known to fall for the temp- 
tation of South African fruit in my 
weaker moments, I find that I have 
suddenly developed a strong prefer- 
ence for Walls ice-cream, and the 
shops that stock it, and a distinct 
dislike for the products of J. Lyons! 
So, I would like to suggest that a way 
in which many ordinary people could 
apply further indirect pressure 
against South Africa is by participat- 
ing in a campaign to boycott, and 
even picket, the Wimpy chain, J. 
Lyons, and even shops that are out- 
lets for J. Lyons products throughout 
this country - that is unless Wimpy 
can be persuaded to cancel their In- 
vestment plans, or, better still, to 
announce that all their South African 
Wimpy bars will be integrated! 

I am under the impression that. a 
similar campaign against F. W. Wool- 
worth and other chains in America 
that practiced segregation at the 
lunch counters of their Southern 
branches was one of the more effec- 
tive measures taken by integration- 
ists in America, although it provoked 
considerable controversy at the time; 
it also helped by enlisting the active 
support of many people who could 
not otherwise demonstrate their sym- 
pathy with the integration move- 
ment. 

I am sure there are numerous other 
companies in this country against 
whom similar action could legitimate- 
ly be taken, but few that are as ae- 
cessible, and possibly as vulnerable 
as Wimpy and Lyons. 

Roger Franklin, 

The Spinney, Martin’s End Lane, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 
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ALBERT HUNT REVIEWS MACBIRD! 


something to 
shout about 


Joan Littlewood’s Macbird! is the 
most enjoyable, and therefore the 
most important event in British 
theatre for a very long time. Not 
that the play itself is particularly 
revolutionary. Barbara  Garson’s 
original version may have been valu- 
able in New York as a vehicle of 
political protest; Joan Littlewood has 
instinctively recognised that the 
laboured Shakespearian parody could 
not survive outside the American 
context. 

Instead, she has delivered a body 
blow to all the assumptions on which 
our boring and ponderous theatre is 
based. Working with a group of ac- 
tors whose skill, energy, and precision 
make the rest of British theatre look 
sloppy and unrehearsed, Joan Little- 
wood asserts the theatre’s right to be 
casual and unbuttoned and joyful 
about so apparently serious a topic 
as the murder of Kennedy. 

The political ideas behind Macbird! 
are at first sight crude. It is taken 
for granted that President Johnson is 
responsible for the murder, and also 
that the obvious response to this is a 
counter conspiracy from the Ken- 
nedy family. Everybody seems to be 
involved at some level, including 
Warren and Adlai Stevenson, whose 
death is curiously linked with his 
refusal to join the Kennedy con- 
spiracy. 

What this all amounts to, in terms of 
political comment, is that all politi- 
cians are crooks, that one is as 
crooked as another, and that none of 
them are interested in anything but 
power. Perhaps the biggest injustice 
of the evening is that done to Mac- 
Namara, who is shown as a blood- 
thirsty military leader. (In fact he has 
consistently opposed Johnson's exten- 
sion of the bombing.) The play could 
be dismissed as so politically naive 
as to be completely harmless. 


Energy 


In Joan Littlewood’s hands, however, 
Macbird! becomes something much 
more interesting than a crude politi- 
cal broadside. From the opening 
scene of the three witches from 
Macbeth, gleaming silver on a dark- 


Charles Martell 


OUIJA 
MESSAGE 
FROM JFK 


When I died in Texas 
it was not my desire 
that the whole country 
follow my example. 


ened stage, to be suddenly banished 
by a flood of light and Brian Murphy’s 
remark, “ That’s the last of Bill youll 
be having tonight,” right through to 
the carrying off of Macbird on a 
stretcher at the end, the play bubbles 
with physical energy. What matters 
is what the actors do; the way they 
dress, cluster, move, and talk. The 
political ideas are made concrete, and 
in the making they become complex 
and interesting. 

Take the early scene of the corona- 
tion of Kennedy. To suggest that 
Kennedy had regal pretensions is not 
very striking. But the ceremony which 
Joan Littlewood has created on the 
stage is striking in every way. It’s 
striking because of what we see. A 
procession of the Kennedy clan is led 
round the stage by a Cardinal. The 
Cardinal’s face, as he turns from side 
to side, nodding and smiling, is fixed 
in a very funny grimace of sanctity 
and contempt. 


Physically right 


During the ceremony, everyone kneels 
with great solemnity, motionless; but, 
at the moment when the Cardinal 
includes virility amongst the bless- 
ings he is invoking, Jacquie Ken 
O’Dunc’s face flickers momentarily 
into a promiscuous leer. What is be- 
ing parodied is not simply Kennedy’s 
ambition, but the whole aura of sanc- 
timonious high-mindedness through 
which the Kennedys move; but it’s 
being ridiculed with a gusto that is 
enjoyable in its own right. 

The same thing happens in the follow- 
ing scene, in which Kennedy makes 
a speech on television. Ed Bishop, 
looking exactly like Kennedy, sits in 
his coronation robes at a table, with 
two of his attendants in shabby gang- 
ster raincoats fluttering behind him, 
and a producer timing the speech 
with a stop-watch. Throughout the 
speech, a tall, spidery man on tip- 
toe moves in and out and out and in, 
pointing a long, probing camera at 
Kennedy’s face. The movements are 
slow and balletic and graceful, and 
very funny. The effect is to place 
Kennedy’s rhetoric in a public con- 
text, but the point is communicated 
only through the precision of the 
actions involved. 

Again, the effect of the scene in 
which Adlai Stevenson dies has little 
or nothing to do with the question 
of whether or not Stevenson was a 
conspirator. What comes over from 
the scene is a direct sense of the 
ludicrousness of political manoeuv- 
rings. In a variety of crude disguises 
(“this moustache is false - I put the 
real one in my pocket”), the Kennedy 
clan gathers to plan their revenge on 
Macbird. Caught between the rhetoric 
of Stevenson, standing aloof towards 
the back of the stage, and the moral 
harangues of Wayne Morse, leaning 
out of a box, they shuffle up and 
down, muttering conspiratorially. 
Presently, Stevenson leaves, with a 
dramatic gesture. There’s a crash off- 
stage. Poor old Egg, someone says, 


how convenient. Still muttering, they 
wander vaguely off the stage. To try 
and describe such a scene is, in fact, 
self-defeating. It’s been worked out in 
pure theatre terms, and it works 
completely on a physical level. 

It is this emphasis on physical right- 
ness that makes this production so 
enjoyable. There is, throughout, a de- 
light in physical skills. For example, 
when Bob Grant, as Macbird, sings 
a song and at the same time whirls 
a lasso in a circle, there’s a genuine 
pleasure in the handling of the rope. 
(Compare the tightrope walking in 
US, which is almost lost in the at- 
tempt to convey the feeling of an air 
raid.) When a group of dancers sings 
a mock dixieland song, we respond 
not only to the bitterness of the ly- 
rics, but to the joy and verve with 
which the song is put over. 

And when Joan Littlewood replaces 
the witches by a fortune-telling 
machine, we laugh, not primarily at 
the idea, but at the actor, disguised 
as a machine, with his arm moving 
up and down like a lever. A gospel 
sermon preached by the actor who 
has just been playing Kennedy (to 
save expense, he explains, he is 
doubling as a cream coloured coon), 
is lifted above the banal by the 
Strange, gangling postures of his girl 
disciples. 


Freewheeling 


Paradoxically, this sense of rightness 
and complete physical control pro- 
duces a feeling of unbuttoned relaxa- 
tion. The production seems to free- 
wheel along, yet gag follows gag in 
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a seemingly effortless flow. It’s not at 
all incongruous or laboured for Brian 
Murphy to stop and mumble a few 
phrases from “To be or not to be,” 
and then say to the audience, ‘Sort 
that out if you can,” or for a Lady 
Macbird reception: suddenly to trans- 
form itself into a square dance. 

And this is, perhaps, the key to the 
truly revolutionary quality of Joan 
Littlewood’s theatre. For British the- 
atre, in spite of all the developments 
of the last ten years, still equates 
seriousness with pomposity. Even 
Spike Milligan, in his current produc- 
tion of The Bed Sitting Room, works 
with grim seriousness at the business 
of being funny about politics. 


Serious gaiety 


Joan Littlewood demonstrates, in her 
return to Stratford East, the possibil- 
ity of being seriously gay. The serious- 
ness springs from the complete dedi- 
cation of her new company to the 
task of making enjoyment. And the 
gaiety itself becomes, in Macbird!, a 
political gesture. Nothing has been 
treated with more reverence, more 
solemnity, and more righteous anger 
than the assassination of John Ken- 
nedy. Joan Littlewood refuses to add 
to the solemnity. 

Instead, she uses the assassination as 
a pretext for a series of music hall 
turns. And through these turns she 
creates, for the time being at any 
rate, a world in which these ludicrous 
little men who rule our lives are cut 
down to size. In our present context 
of impotent despair, that in itself ts 
something to shout about. 


Studies in Existentialism and Phenomenology 


MADNESS AND CIVILIZATION 


A History of Insanity in the Age of Reason 


Michel Foucault 
Introduction by David Cooper 


The question of madness and how to define it is currently the centre of 
a great deal of discussion, partly social and psychological but also judicial: 
how can one decide who is to be put away? This is the question that Dr 
Foucault seeks to answer in an analysis of the history of madness over the 
period of approximately three centuries up to 1800. 
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PSYCHIATRY AND ANTI-PSYCHIATRY 


David Cooper 


In this book Dr Cooper proposes a radical social re-evaluation of ‘madness’, 
outlines a new methodological approach to problems of persona! interaction, 
and describes a new family-interpersonal model of schizophrenia. 


Now available in paperback 
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SOCIAL POLICY, ACTION AND RESEARCH 


Studies in Social Deviance 


Leslie T. Wilkins 


“Strikes an admirable balance between the philosophy and raison d’étre of 
social research methodology on the one hand and some “down-to-earth” 
problems of deviant behaviour and juvenile delinquency on the other.’ 

Morris Markowe, British Journal of Psychiatry 
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PPU IN CONFERENCE 


Five weeks ago in his Peace News 
article, ‘‘The Missing Pacifists,” Bob 
Overy started a timely discussion on 
the future of the Peace Pledge Union 
as the principal pacifist society in Bri- 
tain. Some of the issues he raised 
were discussed last weekend at the 
PPU’s two-day annual conference in 
Sheffield. The conference was a model 
of pacifist tolerance and good humour 
and was characterised by a modest 
confidence about the movement’s 
role and prospects that seemed to 
belie the critical condition Mr Overy 
had diagnosed. 

PPU membership is growing again: 
450 adult and 400 youth gains in 1966 
against 383 losses - and with its hey- 
day over 30 years ago it is much more 
vulnerable than the newer organis- 
ations to age erosion. Few other or- 
ganisations would claim increases in 
recent years. 

The PPU’s accounts balance preca- 
riously; but a continuous bank over- 
draft holds back its work, restricts 
its leaflet output to Jess than half 
those ordered, and threatens the 
press advertising which has spear- 
headed its growth. However, in her 
first two days in office, the new 
treasurer, Irene Jacoby, collected a 
large sum towards new publicity, and 
the conference re-endorsed the volun- 
tary subscription principle. No com- 
promise with conscription for the 


EDITORIAL 
Misguided 
protest vote 


Labour, having lost popularity for its 
policies as a government, loses power 
in the county councils. A protest vote 
(or protest abstention) was to be ex- 
pected, even if the extent of the 
swing was a surprise; but apart from 
its value as a demonstration, it was 
an oddly inappropriate piece of 
political behaviour. 

If those who voted or refused to vote 
were making a protest about the 
freeze, the county councils are hardly 
the people responsible for it. If they 
were protesting about the accumu- 
lated neglect of the people’s welfare, 
they were nearer the mark; but the 
shortcomings of local government are 
often not in their control, but dictated 
by the policies of the central govern- 
ment. There is thus little to be 
gained, and in fact something to be 
lost (as in the sale of council houses) 
by exchanging the Labour frying-pan 
for the Tory fire. 

Certainly as far as London is con- 
cerned, the change is unlikely to be 
for the better. And this simply adds 
more evidence for the view that our 
politics are in a sorry state, when 
the only way to protest against La- 
bour’s conservative policies is to give 
power to Conservative conservatives. 
Here, as so often, radical alternatives, 
as a meaningful choice for any large 
number of people, are nowhere to 
be seen, and radicals themselves re- 
main on the outside, dreaming of the 
day when all will be different. 
Perhaps they will; but only when a 
good many more people take a hand. 
In London last week, the vote varied 
from 20% to 56%, and voting is a 
low-level kind of political behaviour. 
Whatever else we know or don’t know 
about an active local politics which 
catches people’s imagination and 
energy, it is something which doesn’t 
exist and for which there is plenty 
of room. 


PPU - not even conscription of money 
to provide propaganda; but unless 
more of its members pay up, a very 
committed staff could be seriously 
frustrated in servicing the PPU’s 
work. 

Its mobile film van, run by driver- 
projectionist-speaker-voluntary organ- 
iser Len Gibson, had put on shows 
at 42 centres and, reflecting the 
general trend in PPU policy, had 
worked with CND and Committee of 
100 groups as well as its own con- 
tacts. 

It seemed healthy to me that the 
conference did not dwell unduly on 
its past year’s report. There was ap- 
plause for the Youth Association (and 
an age span from 15 to 80 seemed 
to present no problems, though there 
was an occasional lapse into paternal- 
ism by some of the old hands). There 
was obvious affection from all quart- 
ers for general secretary Myrtle Solo- 
mon - always relaxed and understand- 
ing, seldom exhorting but enticing 
enthusiasm by the challenge of her 
own imaginative vitality - and admi- 
ration for Sybil Morrison’s humour 
and idealism, and for the advice from 
years of service that ex-general secre- 
tary Stuart Morris so usefully con- 
tributes. 

Leonard Bird, a well-known Hull 
solicitor, was almost simultaneously 
re-elected to the chair of the PPU and 
to the East Riding of Yorkshire Coun- 
cil. This socialist-pacifist is already 
chairman -of his home town’s local 
council. 

The PPU’s National Council will now 
be wholly re-elected every year. This 
welcome constitutional change re- 
places a system of three-year tenure 
of office which tended to entrench 
the movement’s veterans to the ex- 
clusion of younger people. It is in- 
teresting to see Committee of 100 
and CND radicals like John Papworth, 
George Clark, Barnaby Martin, Neil 
Collins, and David Evans and Peter 
Neville of the West Midlands among 
those who are now helping to shape 
the future of what once seemed a 
dwindling coterie. Perhaps Bob 
Overy’s recipe for survival - a link 
with the Committee of 100, the an- 
archists and Peace News - is partly 
coming about without any difficult 
structural negotiations. The PPU has 
always been an open door for paci- 
fists of all persuasions; the hinges 
just got a little stiff a few years ago. 


At least a quarter of the conference 
of some 150 delegates and members 
was under 29. Another welcome 
event was therefore the two-thirds 
majority which opens the PPU door 
to 16-year-olds prepared to commit 
themselves ‘to renounce war and 
never again support or sanction an- 
other.” The Youth Association half- 
way house for sympathisers remains 
in being. 

So far so good. But when it came to 
policy resolutions the enthusiasm of 
the floor was greatly frustrated by 
the sloppy framing of the motions. 
Four were rejected on grounds of 
imprecise or inaccurate text, although 
the intentions of the movers were 
well enough presented. Alec South of 
Bradford wanted to amplify what 
many feel to be a too academic ex- 
pression of pacifism into a commit- 
ment “to work nationally and inter- 
nationally to abolish the causes of 
war.” But his motion was swept out 
because his revised PPU pledge had 
no explicit pacifist commitment. No- 
one raised the issue of whether the 
pledge in fact kept pacifists out; but 
the discussion may well be renewed 
more cogently next year. 

Boys in the army and school cadet 


corps prompted a resolution support- 
ing the valuable inquiries recently 
made public by the National Council 
for Civil Liberties (Peace News, 
March 24, 31 and April 7). On this 
issue no movement can speak with 
more clarity, yet the PPU muffed it 
by including a protest about weapon 
training in Borstals which no-one 
could substantiate. Coventry wanted 
the AGM to unravel the delicate dis- 
tinctions between private force and 
war; but there were no adequate 
definitions. Nor did their wish to de- 
flect the movement from mopping 
up after the militarists, concentrating 
instead on putting them -out of 
business, get the rousing endorse- 
ment it deserved, because it was 
couched in far too passive terms. No 
doubt the resolutions were put down 
mainly as stimulants to discussion, 
but I suggest future meetings should 
prepare carefully the issues on which 
some explicit public statement is re- 
quired, and make it well. Press cover- 
age has to be earned, but it costs 
less than advertisements. 


Discussion sessions were ably led. 
Barnaby Martin presented a sympa- 
thetic but fundamental criticism of 
the PPU for failing to chart the 
course from an acquisitive/militaristic 
order to a pacifist form of society. 
The roots of war were deep in our 
economie and political institutions, 
and he doubted that leaflets and post- 
ers could do much to move them. 
We had to work personally for de- 
centralised responsibility and give 
priority to service to society. 

This was not a new challenge to the 
PPU, for as Frank Dawtry reminded 
them, Wilfred Wellock had fired the 
movement with similar ideals many 
years earlier. Nor was there any 
mood to make facile scapegoats of 
“the capitalists,” ‘the politicians ” 
or “the government.” We could only 
deal with them by dealing with our- 
selves. This debate too will go on and 
must sharpen up a good deal. But 
meantime I would guess that a re- 
markably high proportion of PPU 
members are, in fact, working in 
areas where personal creativity and 
social conscience have more than 
average rein. 

On Sunday morning Robert Davies, 
Labour MP for Cambridge and an 
economics don, presented a remark- 
ably lucid explanation of the political 
and economic structure of the Com- 
mon Market and the pros and cons 
of Britain’s entry, which he opposed. 
Only an extended article could do 
justice to his address and the lively 
discussion it aroused. Jim Bennett, a 
young pacifist from Blackburn, led a 
final discussion on the propagation 
of pacifism. 

I think the PPU can still fill the 
vacuum on the radical edge of British 
idealism. But several speakers 
stressed the need for more study and 
research. The proposals to start a new 
commission on non-violence and to 
rethink the structure of a peaceful 
society need high priority in the 
months ahead. The PPU must cate- 
gorically reject a tendency to “leave 
it to National Council.” There can 
only be new life if countless imagina- 
tive initiatives are worked out and 
experimented with at ‘“‘ grass roots” 
level. But I felt we needed a more 
vivid awareness of man’s inhumanity 
to man: incredibly, Vietnam, world 
hunger, South Africa, Aden, were not 
on the agenda, though many members 
undoubtedly campaigned on them 
throughout the year. 

Harry Mister was recently re-elected 
to the PPU National Council after 
an absence of some years. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


I’ve had an unhappy little circular 
from Behciren, the Japanese ‘ Non- 
Violence Committee Against War.” 
Beheiren seems a rather curious or- 
ganisation. In one breath it speaks 
the stereotyped left-wing jargon of 
“the overwhelming majority of anti- 
imperialist peace-loving people around 
the world”; but sometimes it claims 
to be a humanitarian movement, as 
distinct from a partisan political in- 
terest. : 

Its present complaint is about the 
Japanese Communist Party, which it 
says is exploiting the Japan Commit- 
tee to Investigate War Crimes in 
Vietnam “in a politically sectarian 
fashion for local selfish aims.” Be- 
heiren claims to have beén the first 
organisation in Japan to work for the 
coming Russell tribunal, and since the 
formation of the Japan Committee, 
it has been trying to discuss joint 
action with it, but the Japan Com- 
mittee object that Beheiren is “ too 
much concerned with just bringing 
peace to Vietnam and ending Ameri- 
can aggression there, but is not suffi- 
ciently concerned with the problems 
of national liberation and racial in- 
dependence for the Vietnamese peo- 
le.” 


All this is very depressing. One of 
the less lovely ways in which conflict 
breeds conflict is the way in which 
people who claim to be against war 
turn in on themselves and start fight- 
ing about the purity of their posi- 
tions. I can understand why a lot of 
people prefer just to get on with 
minding their own business. 

ae 


The Iona Community will be running 
weekly seminars on “ The Practice of 
Non-violence ” this summer; they will 
be held in the evenings from Sunday 
to Thursday, every week from June 
12 to September 2, and except for 
two weeks, they will be conducted by 
George MacLeod. 

The community will also be holding 
conference weeks on subjects like 
“ Education for Power” and “Race 
Discrimination in Britain.” To get to 
Iona, you take a train to Oban, and 
then steamer, bus and ferry. This 
involves sending a postcard to the bus 
hirer on the isle of Mull; for travel 
details and full programme write to 
the Secretary, Candlemakers’ Hall, 
Candlemaker Row, Edinburgh 1. For 
basic details, contact (s.a.e., please) 
the editorial secretary of Peace News, 
who has some leaflets. 


If you have the vague feeling that 
there’s something slightly different 
about Peace News this week, but you 
can’t quite pin it down, or identify 
cause and effect, perhaps I can set 
your mind at rest. The fact is that we 
have just changed the size of our 
typeface, and made it a little biever; 
9 pt instead of 8 pt. This cuts down 
the number of words which we can 
get in the paper: bnt, on the 
other hand, it should give a lighter 
appearance to our pages, and greater 
legibility for you, the reader. 


Ed * 


I don’t think it would be under- 
stating the facts to describe Alfred 
Hinds as a persistent and spectacular 
campaigner for civil liberties. Any- 
way he’s speaking at the National 
Council for Civil Liberties’ AGM next 
weekend (Conway Hall Friday, April 
28, 7 - 9.30 pm and Saturday 10 am - 
5 pm.) He’ll also be at their social 
on Saturday night (Camden Studios, 
Camden Road, London NWI, from 
7 pm) to which members and friends 
are invited. Tickets to the latter - 
including refreshments and enter- 
tainment - are 9s. 


NICHOLAS GRIFFIN 


Intellect, 


tempered by love 


The Autobiography of Bertrand Rus- 
sell, 1872-1914 (Allen & Unwin, 
42s). 


I must admit that whenever I start to 
read an autobiography in more than 
one volume I have to overcome a bias, 
as I cannot escape the feeling that to 
write so much about himself the 
author must be unpleasantly con- 
ceited. Moreover, a long autobiogra- 
phy becomes tedious very quickly, as 
the author quite often assumes that 
his readers are as interested in the 
minutiae of his life as he is. 


Three conditions are absolutely essen- 
tial for any autobiography. Firstly, 
the author must be interesting in his 
own right. Secondly, he must have 
met a good many interesting people, 
so that his autobiography is not en- 
tirely self-centred. Thirdly, he must 
be able to write well, which includes 
not only a good literary style but a 
certain amount of detachment and a 
good deal of honesty. Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s first volume of autobiography 
fulfils all three conditions. 

Those who have read Lord Russell’s 
other excursions into this field - My 
Philosophical Development, Portraits 
from Memory, Eminent People I have 
Known and, of course, the famous 
“Obituary” of 1937 - must expect 
that an autobiography would be a 
book Russell would write supremely 
well. Few can have been disappointed 
by the present volume - except, per- 
haps, that it was not longer. We may 
legitimately complain that 225 pages 
(including a good deal of correspon- 
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dence) is not an adequate coverage of 
the first forty years of one of the 
most important intellectual figures of 
our age. Indeed, for a chronicle of 
the events of his life before the First 
World War many other books are 
more adequate. Very few of them, 
however, are more interesting. 
Russell, very properly, has not con- 
sidered a day-to-day account of his 
activities to be his chief task. Instead 
he has attempted to give something 
of the flavour of his early years. In 
this his success is conspicuous. He 
must, for example, have an almost 
inexhaustible stock of stories and 
memories, yet he selects only a few, 
always judiciously, and tells them 
with wit, clarity and conciseness. 
While we may recognise several re- 
tailed from his earlier writings, a 
great many are new. Russell has not 
overburdened his book with detail. 
It is never turgid. 


Sensitive heart 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the book is its honesty. Russell 
“reveals all” with an engaging and 
sometimes arresting frankness. How 
many other eminent philosophers 
would admit that their early philoso- 
phisings were interrupted by sexual 
fantasies? Yet, although almost all the 
press reports have referred to “ Rus- 
sell’s Life and Loves” or “ Russell’s 
Sex Life,” his book does not in the 
least (thank goodness) resemble a 
more dignified version of a film star’s 
confidences to the Sunday papers. The 
dust-jacket “blurb” compares it to 
Rousseau’s Confessions. This again is 
not accurate; the book has none of 
the atmosphere of a death-bed con- 
fession or a strained frankness such 
as permeates the Confessions. It is a 
book that includes the facts about 
sex solely because they happened and 
were important when they did. There 
is no trace of exhibitionism or the 
exaggerated, self-conscious wicked- 
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Bertrand Russell in Trafalgar Square, 


February, 1962 


ss of an old man trying to appear a 
rake. 

But the honesty about sex, despite 
its emphasis in the press, is not the 
most important type of honesty in 
the book. Russell is honest about him- 
self. His life has been characterised 
by an intellectual honesty, but I do 
not think that elsewhere he has been 
emotionally honest about his own 
feelings. The impression we get of 
him is correspondingly changed. I 
have always hitherto regarded him 
as a man who lived more completely 
on his intellect than anyone else I 
could think of, except Kant. His sen- 
sitive heart, so I imagined, must be 
quite shrivelled up after 94 years of 
protection by a biting wit and a pene- 
trating, incisive mind. Ruled by these 
two forces, he must have spent most 
of his life in comparative emotional 
stability. This was the man carica- 
tured as Sir Joshua Mattheson in D. 
H. Lawrence’s Women in Love. 


‘A tomb’ 


We realise on reading his autobio- 
graphy how much emotional anguish 
Russell did in fact experience. His 
decision, for one period, to live a 
“life of intellect tempered by flip- 
pancy ” was occasioned by the emo- 
tional crisis of his relations’ opposi- 
tion to his marriage and their telling 
him that because of his family history 
of mental instability his children 
would probably be mad. On several 
occasions he relates how he was 
tempted to suicide. He recounts his 
lonely adolescence. But the most in- 
tense period of anguish came with 
the intellectual strain of writing his 
magnum opus, Principia Mathema- 
tica, which coincided with the emo- 
tional strain of the slow and agon- 
ised break-up of his first marriage. 
The letters which he reproduces from 
this period are full of the battle be- 
tween heart and brain. Thus in a 
letter to Lucy Donnelly, in 1902, he 
writes: 
“ Abstract work, if one wishes to 
do it well, must be allowed to des- 
troy one’s humanity; one raises a 
monument which is at the same 
time a tomb, in which, voluntarily, 
one slowly inters oneself.” 
In another, the following year: 
“| .. have felt no emotions of any 
kind, except on rare occasions, for 
some time now; and that is a state 
of things most convenient for work, 
though very dull.” 
A letter of the same period to G. L. 
Dickinson is full of religious senti- 
ment; he declared that an “ unmysti- 
cal rationalistic view of life omits all 
that is most important and most beau- 
tiful.” So much for the view of Rus- 
ell as rationalist empiricism personi- 
ed. 
In a happier but equally heartfelt 
vein are his love letters to Alys, his 
first wife. In these he is deciding not 
between a life of intellect and a life 
of emotions but between a life of 
intellect and a life as man of the 
world. He maintains that he must re- 
main cloistered if his work is to be 
successful, and he urges Alys to help 
him with this, otherwise the tempta- 
tion to see and experience the world 
would be too great. In one passage 
(written in September 1894) he says 
how reading Pater brought back 
memories of his childhood: 
“T have a vague feeling of per- 
petual, warm, sunny weather, 
when I used to be taken driving 
and notice the speckled shadows 
moving across the carriage, before 
it occured to me that they were 
caused by the leaves overhead. 
(As soon as I discovered this, the 
scientific interest killed the impres- 
sion, and I began speculating as to 
why the patches of light were al- 
ways circular and so on.) ” 


This reminds one of Keats attacking 
Newton for destroying the beauty of 
the rainbow by explaining it. I would 
never have thought that Bertrand 
Russell would have even remotely 
similiar feelings. ; 

The work on Principia must have 
been a colossal strain. In some letters 
he writes of moods of black despair, 
complaining that nothing seems 
worthwhile except murdering as many 
people as possible so that the total 
amount of consciousness in the world 
is diminished. It is really incredible 
that anyone should spend nearly ten 
years on a work which caused him 
so much anguish and brought so 
little satisfaction. One rather feels 
that he skates over the satisfactions. 
Nonetheless the work was completed 
only by an amazing display of will- 
power. Two years of complete dead- 
lock, during which Russell sat down 
each morning before a blank sheet of 
paper and stayed there till evening 
often leaving the paper as blank as 
before, were followed by the writing: 
twelve hours a day for eight months 
of the year. I can think of no more 
astonishing example of application 
and endurance. 

Most of the sins of the book are sins 
of omission. Many of his books writ- 
ten in this period went without men- 
tion, and much was obviously left 
unsaid. Any choice of what is best in 
the book must be largely personal 
preference, and my preference is for 
the letters to Lucy Dongelly, chiefly 
concerning his work on necipia. 


Deeply felt 


The trouble with any collection of 
letters is their one-sidedness, and 
this is very obvious on one or two 
occasions. We are given, for instance, 
Russell's letter to Gilbert Murray put- 
ting his objections to utilitarianism, 
but unfortunately Murray’s defence is 
not published. There is a letter from 
G . Trevelyan asking Russell’s 
views on Tolstoy’s pacifism. What a 
pity we have to piece together Rus- 
sell’s reply from what Trevelyan says 
in his second letter. But the letters, 
presumably only a small selection 
from Lord Russell’s archives, contain 
many wonderfully good things. 

One cannot review the autobiography 
without considering his short pro- 
logue, “What I have lived for,” 
which has already been widely quoted 
in its entirety. It strikes one as a 
simple, deeply felt statement of what 
is worthwhile in human life. A man 
who can truly say that this is what 
he lives for is a great man. 

Nicholas Griffin is studying philos- 
ophy. 
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For the outsider Greek politics are frequently 
confusing. This week we publish a shortened 
version of a remarkable article which appeared 
in the March 27, 1967, issue of The Nation. 
Stephen Rousseas is a professor of economics 
at New York University and has just returned 
from a five months stay in Athens. His article 
is notable for the clarity with which he unfolds 
his interpretation of events, for his explanation 
of the frequent charge made by the Greek 
Left that the Americans run Greece, and for 
his sympathetic portrayal of the new role in 
Greek politics which Andreas Papandreou has 
carved out for himself. 

Since the article was written the Paraskevo- 
poulos government has fallen (when the right- 
wing leader Kanellopoulos - new Prime 
Minister - withdrew his support) and fears are 
rife that the Right will “rig the coming 
elections and resort to terror and _ political 
intimidation in the countryside.” Linking pas- 
sages in italic type have been written in where 
the article has had to be shortened. 


Greece, for the past year and a half, has been in 
a state of crisis that divides the political spectrum 
into two deeply hostile camps: pro-king and 
anti-king. The crisis began in July 1965, when 
the young King Constantine summarily dismissed 
Prime Minister George Papandreou and pro- 
ceeded to buy off enough of the deputies in 
Papandeou’s party, the Centre Union, to form, 
with the parliamentary votes of the right-wing 
pe the puppet government of Premier 
pte pha bones which lasted until December 
The stage had been set as early as 1964, when 
George Papandreou at the head of the Centre 
Union coalition captured an absolute majority of 
the parliamentary seats. This victory was not in 
itself a threat to the palace and its political 
supporters. Papandreou was well known to be a 
peocrasu Deiat, a moderate, a crafty politician and 
asically pro-royalist. Above all, he was a rabid 
anti-Communist. It was he, after all, who had 
revented the Communist take-over of Greece 
1944 when the British rushed him back to 
Athens as Prime Minister. Furthermore, in 1964 
he tried hard to please the royal household: he 
gave the powerful Queen Mother, Frederika, a 
very respectable pension and passed a law for- 
bidding any criticism of her in the press or in 
public statements. Without being asked, he ap- 
pointed Petros Garoufalias, a beer baron and 
palace favourite, Minister of Defence; and he 
made other conservative cabinet appointments. 
It is true, he did other things less pleasing to the 
palace. He broke the control of the rural gendar- 
merie over countryside, renegotiated contracts 
with large foreign monopolies on terms more 
favourable to Greece, reformed the educational 
system, and introduced an air of political freedom 
by severely limiting the political activities of the 
dossier-keeping security forces, and by proclaim- 
ing a general amnesty for political prisoners. But 
these activities do not add up to the crisis of 
1965. If anything, Papandreou was playing, or 
thought he was playing, a clever game of balanc- 
ing the Right against the Left. The important 
point is that he allowed the army, long purged 
of its democratic elements, to remain in the 
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Stephen Rousseas 


The deadlock in Greece 


hands of the palace and the extreme Right. 
Things started to go wrong for him when the 
Cyprus situation became acute. Relations between 
Greece and Turkey, both members of NATO, 
deteriorated rapidly and began to threaten 
NATO’s south-eastern flank. The United States 
applied pressure on the Papandreou government 
to resolve its differences with Turkey along lines 
that would have meant political suicide for the 
government. Papandreou and his son, Andreas, 
were invited to Washington, where all LBJ’s 
powers of persuasion came to naught. Greece 
continued to take an independent stand and sus- 
picion grew within the US Embassy and State 
Department that Andreas Papandreou was a 
neutralist, that he harboured anti-NATO senti- 
ments and favoured opening relations with the 
Soviet Union and the Communist countries on 
Greece’s northern borders. At the same time the 
Communist-front United Democratic Left (EDA) 
and the more liberal elements of the Centre 
Union were pressing Papandreou to investigate 
the personal corruption of former Premier 
Karamanlis, which of course infuriated his party, 
the right-wing National Radical Union (ERE). 
Then began the series of errors that led to 
Papandreou’s downfall. 
The Centre Union government did not object that 
Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus was negotiating 
with the Soviet Union for weapons. And as part 
of a planned squeeze on the United States and 
NATO, the elder Papandreou accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Moscow. This was the old political 
game of blackmail used so successfully in the 
oe by small countries against the United States. 
t in Greece, where a bloody Communist civil 

war had been fought from 1945 to 1949, it was 
seen by substantial elements of the public as 
tantamount to treason. Panayiotis Kanellopoulos, 
the leader of ERE, called for the resignation, not 
of the government, but of Papandreou himself. 
He asked in effect that the Centre Union Party 
replace him with another prime minister from 
their ranks - a most unusual interference in the 
internal affairs of another party. The Prime 
Minister retaliated by releasing the Pericles Plan 
(inadvertently left behind by the previous ERE 
government of Karamanlis) to be used by the 
army for rigging the elections of 1961. At the 
same time, he threatened to purge the army. In 
counter-retaliation, the army revealed the Aspida 
(Shield) “ conspiracy,” implicating Andreas Pa- 
pennants then Alternate Minister of Co-ordina- 

on. 
Behind this so-called revelation was General 
Grivas, who had led the guerrillas in Cyprus 
against the British and who now, as a Greek 
general, commanded the Cypriot army. Grivas 
moved counter to Makarios’ policies and a strug- 
gle for control of the Cypriot army began be- 
tween them. When Andreas Papandreou took 
over the Greek handling of the Cyprus issue and 
supported the archbishop against the general, 
Grivas struck back with his obviously manufac- 
tured charges, that Aspida was a secret organisa- 
tion of army officers conspiring, under the politi- 
cal leadership of Andreas, to take over the Greek 
army, throw out the King, and impose a Nasser- 
type dictatorship. 

he King then ordered Garoufalias to investigate 
the Aspida conspiracy. Papandreou chose this 
singularly inappropriate moment to carry out a 
decision he had made some time earlier to dis- 
miss his Minister of Defence, who, he had been 
warned, was to be used by the palace to smear 
the Centre Union government. Unfortunately for 
Papandreou, Garoufalias refused to resign without 
a writ from the King, which of course the King 
refused to issue. 
In this highly unusual situation where a minister 
refuses to resign and a “ constitutional ” monarch 
refuses to accede to the wishes of his Prime 
Minister, Papandreou threatened to resign. Con- 
stantine instantly accepted the threat as fact and 
appointed Athanasiades-Novas, then a Centre 
Union deputy and president of the parliament, as 
premier designate. After Novas failed to obtain a 
parliamentary majority and after much rioting 
in the streets, the King succeeded in setting up 
the puppet government of Stephanopoulos. 
Some days before the “ July coup” Papandreou 
was warned by a friend at the US Embassy that he 
should leave the Ministry of Defence alone. 


Papandreou had also heard from another source 
that a CIA agent posing as a commercial attaché 
at the US Embassy in Athens was working to help 
oust him and Andreas. 
The details of American interference in Greek 
politics are not well known in Athens, but every- 
one believes, as a matter of course, that virtually 
nothing happens in Greek politics without the 
approval of the US Embassy. However, the State 
Department is not that all-powerful. Both the 
CIA and the Pentagon play far more important 
and decisive roles. Military aid to Greece, for 
example, amounts to approximately $100 million 
a year. The Greek army is completely integrated 
into the NATO alliance, with the Greek NATO 
command dominated by US army officers. The 
US military, in effect, makes the important de- 
cisions regarding weaponry and the structural 
organisation of the Greek army, and exercises, 
through the palace, a pronounced influence on 
promotions within the officer staff. Furthermore, 
deployment of the Greek army is geared to NATO 
requirements and is not designed to cope with 
local contingencies. 
At the time of Cyprus, the Greek government 
found itself in a difficult position with regard to 
its army. The changes it undertook alarmed the 
NATO command and led the United States to 
urge a compromise with Turkey for the sake of 
the alliance. When Greece refused to accede, 
the Prime Minister’s son was designated the key 
troublemaker, and from this it was not difficult 
to take the next step and label him anti-NATO 
and a dangerous leftist, intent on moving Greece 
out of the Western orbit. However, the real issue 
was that Greece refused to behave as a satellite 
should. It sought control over its own foreign 
policy and generally started to take an indepen- 
dent stand. When the Centre Union government 
said it would welcome Soviet assistance in prepa- 
ration for a possible war with Turkey, the US 
Embassy demanded an explanation. 
When, on top of all this, the Papandreou govern- 
ment threatened to replace the extreme right- 
wing officers of the army’s high command with its 
own people, it skidded rapidly towards the debacle 
of July 1965. The Greek army has traditionally 
been regarded as the private preserve of the 
palace. Indeed, the late King Paul, father of 
Constantine, addressed the officer staff of the 
Greek army one year before his death with 
propriety directness: ‘‘ You belong to me and 
belong to you.” 
The present King inherited the Greek army from 
his father. But unlike his father, he is possessed 
of a mystical vision of a new Byzantium and be- 
lieves fervently in a holy crusade against the 
Communists. The King, furthermore, regards the 
whole Left as a gang of dangerous criminals. 
When the Centre Union won 53 % of the popular 
vote in 1964, and the United Democratic Left 
12%, the King saw with alarm that 65% of his 
subjects were politically suspect. Confronted with 
a direct challenge over the control of his army, 
he viewed it as a left-wing conspiracy to topple 
him from the throne. 
The United States fully supported this royal view 
of the army. A US naval attaché took it upon him- 
self to tell a prominent and controversial Centre 
Union minister flatly that too many young Greek 
officers lacked respect for the King, ending his 
unsolicited talk with the blunt warning that the 
army belongs to the King. The present US assist- 
ant military attaché (who, like the former US 
commercial attaché, arrived in Athens one month 
before the July coup) is often seen, in Constan- 
tine’s company. Some major Greek politicians 
are convinced that he is the principal CIA agent 
in Greece and have complained about his activi- 
ties to embassy officials. 
From July 1965 to the downfall of the Stephano- 
poulos government last December, the delicate, 
unstable equilibrium could easily have tipped in 
the direction of a military coup. The move was 
not made only because the Right (excluding the 
puppet government) and a few powerful members 
of the Centre Union were quietly developing a 
plan for resolving the constitutional crisis which 
took into account the personal weaknesses of the 
former Prime Minister, George Papandreou. Be- 
fore describing this plan and its implementation, 
ae yo personalities involved must be intro- 
uced. 


Andreas Papandreou is the major protagonist in 
the current struggle for power. In the early 
1940's, he had emigrated to America, but he re- 
nounced his US citizenship and his professorship 
at Berkeley to enter Greek politics in the elections 
of 1964. The crisis of 1965 made his political 
reputation. He showed remarkable courage and 
introduced something new to Greek politics: a 
consistent, well-thought-out and far-reaching pro- 
gramme for Greece. Coupling this with, at times, 
a strident nationalism, and profiting from the 
hysterical and all too frequent attacks made on 
him by the right-wing press, he captured the 
imagination of the young people and many mem- 
bers of the professional and intellectual classes - 
though the latter still regard him with suspicion 
as something too good to be believed. 

It is common in Greece to compare the younger 
Papandreou with the late President Kennedy, 
as a man possessed of style, intellect and a pro- 
gramme to get Greece moving again. It would be 
more accurate, however, to view him as caught 
in the unfortunate dilemma of being Robert 
Kennedy and Hubert Humphrey rolled into one. 
Andreas, like Kennedy, has clearly set his eyes 
on his country’s top political office, has risen very 
fast and has captured the imagination of the 
people. More important for the comparison, 
Kennedy was able to quit Johnson’s Cabinet and, 
as a Senator, dissociate himself from the Presi- 
dent’s policies and failures. On the other hand, 
Andreas resembles Humphrey in that it is difficult 
for him to criticise the leader of his party, who 
in this case is also his father. Yet Andreas has 
been able to generate sympathy for his dilemma 
and to give the very distinct impression through- 
out Greece that he is far more progressive than 
his father. 

Andreas’ radicalism, however, is nothing more 
than a mixture of the New Deal, the New Frontier 
and the Great Society. In the States he was an 
active supporter of Adlai Stevenson and Hum- 
phrey (when Andreas was a professor of econ- 
omies at the University of Minnesota). But in 
semi-feudal Greece, such attitudes are extreme. 
The Right, moreover, is not alone in its ppaeition 
to Andreas. The extreme Left regards him as a 
temporary expedient, and’ within the Centre 
Union Party itself there are a few influential 
people who look upon him as the major stumbling 
block to power. 

One of the most influential figures in the Centre 
Union party opposed to Andreas is a young news- 
paper owner, Christos Lambrakis, who owns the 
two leading circulation dailies supporting the 
Centre Union. He believed that the King would 
not be persuaded to back down, and that there- 
fore the best way to resolve the conflict was for 
the Centre Union to form a coalition government 
with the right-wing party, ERE, He enforced a 
virtual blackout on news about Andreas Papan- 
dreou in his papers, hoping to force him into the 
arms of the extreme Left and simultaneously to 
alienate the Left from support for the Centre 
Union. George Papandreou would then be forced 
to move to the Right. 

The Lambrakis plan came to fruition on Decem- 
ber 20, 1966. Panayiotis Kanellopoulos, leader of 
ERE, announced his withdrawal of support from 
the government of Premier Stephanopoulos. 


Stephanopoulos had no alternative but to resign, 
and the King appointed the governor of the 
National Bank of Greece, John Paraskevopoulos, 
as head of a caretaker government, with elections 
scheduled for May 1967. George Papandreou an- 
nounced support of the new government without 
waiting to consult his own party. This led, not 
unreasonably, to speculation that a deal had been 
made between Kanellopoulos and the elder Papan- 
dreou - Kanellopoulos out of fear that the extreme 
right wing of his party was planning to oust him 
and recall Karamanlis from Paris, and Papan- 
dreou out of his impatience to become prime 
minister again. But apparently Papandreou was 
in much the weaker bargaining position. Under 
the constitution, elections were not scheduled to 
be held until March or April of 1968, by which 
time the elder Papandreou, whose health was 
already failing, would be 82. 

To speed matters, therefore, George Papandreou 
was forced to concede on certain major points. 
First, he was to agree to Paraskevopoulos as head 
of the caretaker government. Second, parliament 
was not to be dissolved and elections were to be 
postponed for five to six months. Third, Papan- 
dreou was to give the King a free hand in appoint- 
ing the ministers of the new government. Fourth, 
the elder Papandreou was to resolve his differ- 
ences with the King, abstain from any attacks 
against him in the campaign, and refuse to col- 
laborate with the Left on any terms. Fifth, the 
Centre Union would not call for new elections 
in the event of its failure to obtain an absolute 
majority and would form a coalition government, 
with Kanellopoulos of ERE as Vice Premier. 
These were stiff demands and the elder Papan- 
dreou, in his haste to become prime minister, 
accepted them without calling a caucus of his 
own party. 

The conditions of Papandreou’s capitulation 
quickly became known when a newspaper (“ Elef- 
theria ’) supporting the deposed Stephanopoulos 
government published a transcript of discussions 
in which Kanellopoulos, the right-wing leader, 
had been involved. Two of the names frequently 
mentioned were Christos Lambrakis and Norbert 
Anschuetz, chargé d'affaires of the US Embassy. 
Annet and his father were not on speaking 
erms. 

George Papandreou was urged to change his 
policy line and repudiate the Paraskevopoulos 
government before it was too late. But he was too 
deeply committed and the warning was ignored. 
His attitude was that the decision to back the 
caretaker government had been made by him as 
president of the Centre Union, and he demanded 
a pereena endorsement by each member of the 
party. 

A large bloc of Centre Union deputies, led by 
Andreas Papandreou, refused to go along and 
announced that they would vote against the 
Paraskevopoulos government. The elder Papan- 
dreou immediately issued a diktat: any deputy 
who either abstained or voted against the care- 
taker government would be summarily expelled 
from the Centre Union Party. 

An internal struggle for power was quick to 
develop. To test his strength and force the issue 
of leadership, the former Prime Minister called 
a party caucus. Approximately forty, or a third, 
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“ The King regards the whole Left as a gang of 
dangerous criminals. When the Centre Union 
won 53% of the popular vote in 1964, and the 
United Democratic Left 12%, the King saw 
alarm that 65% of his subjects were politically 
suspect.” Here, some “ political suspects ” ap- 
plaud the demonstrators on last year’s 
Marathon Peace March. 


of the 122 Centre Union deputies refused to at- 
tend, including Andreas, who, prior to the caucus, 
was approached by still other Centre Union 
deputies willing to vote against George Papan- 
dreou. In short, Andreas found himself in a posi- 
tion to oust his father from the party leadership. 
But such a defeat would have brought the elder 
Papandreou’s forty-year career as an active poli- 
ticlan to an ignominious end at the hands of his 
own son. 

For this reason, Andreas refused the additional 
support. Even so, the elder Papandreou could 
not afford to excommunicate 30 to 40% of his 
party. George Papandreou’s attempt to impose 
his will after the fact had failed. Margaret Papan- 
dreou, the wife of Andreas, was then called to 
Castri, the home of her father-in-law. Several 
meetings were held and in the end Andreas and 
his followers agreed to go along with George 
Papandreou, provided one all-important condition 
was met: Andreas Papandreou was to have a 
large measure of control in designating the party’s 
parliamentary candidates. The elder Papandreou 
had already pledged that the 122 deputies who 
had not defected during the 1965 crisis would 
automatically stand for elections under the 
Centre Union banner, but under the terms of the 
agreement, Andreas would be able to fill many 
of the remaining 178 slots with his own people. 
In this way, the influence of Christos Lambrakis 
and George Mavros, a conservative and powerful 
member of the Centre Union, would be minimised 
and their move to seize control of the party 
effectively countered. 

Andreas’ major objection to his father’s policy, 
about which he had not been consulted, was the 
decision to accept a caretaker government for 
five months without the dissolution of parliament. 
Within this period, as had so often happened in 
the past, the Right would have been afforded 
ample time to rig the coming elections and resort 
to terror and political intimidation in the country- 
side. The ministers of the caretaker government 
had been recruited exclusively from the extreme 
Right and supporters of ERE. The terrorist acti- 
vities of the rural gendarmerie had already been 
resumed and the para-military organisation, 
known as the National Security Battalions (TEA), 
had covered the countryside with huge signs 
wishing long life to the King and warning the 
people of the dangers of Red fascism. Army rifles 
and equipment had been issued to the civilian 
members of TEA, who were already marching 
through Peloponnesian villages as an act of politi- 
cal intimidation. Andreas’ position was that the 
King and his extremist followers should not be 
given the time to organise a new terror; the 
King should have dissolved parliament and de- 
clared elections in 45 days as required by the 
constitution. The feeling was that in his haste to 
become prime minister again, George Papandreou 
pad ag out. And that is where matters now 
stand. 

The overriding American goal has been to resolve 
the Cyprus problem dividing Greece and Turkey, 
and thus end the threat to NTAO. The Americans 
felt that bringing Kanellopoulos and Papandreou 
together would be the best way to accomplish 
this; they therefore supported the Christos Lam- 
brakis manoeuvring and pressured the King to go 
along with it. An attempt was made, which 
failed, to gain Andreas Papandreou’s support for 
the Paraskevopoulos transitional government. 

For the moment at least, Lambrakis and Kanel- 
lopoulos have been stalemated and Andreas has 
emerged as the de facto leader of the Centre 
Union, which once more promises to capture 
an absolute majority of the parliamentary seats. 
The plan, in short, backfired by underestimating 
Andreas’ strength. 

What role the army will play in this new situation 
is anybody’s guess; whether or not a coup will be 
attempted depends 0° too many variables. One 
major element will be the relative success of the 
extreme Right and the army either in rigging 
the elections or using a sufficient amount of terror 
in the rural areas to reduce the Centre Union 
to a plurality, thus giving another opportunity to 
the palace to engineer new defections for an ERE 
government under Kanellopoulos. If, on the other 
hand, Andreas should lead his party to a land- 
slide, it is likely that the army will move. This 
analysis does not preclude the possibility that a 
coup d’ état, deceptively timed to take place 
when the King is out of the country, may be 
staged before the May elections. 
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Nyere’s road to socialism 


With the adoption of a programme 
for the socialist development of Tan- 
zania, the country has chosen an 
austere, difficult, but inspiring road 
forward. The extent to which it suc- 
ceeds can influence and change all 
Africa. 

In a single week the government of 
Tanzania obtained control of the key 
sections of the country’s economy by 
the nationalisation of all the foreign 
banks and most of the vital indus- 
tries. A series of sweeping decrees 
were made, giving the government 
control of the main centres of econ- 
omic power, finance, and trade. In a 
statement on “Public Ownership in 
Tanzania,” President Nyerere clari- 
fied government intentions and objec- 
tives. Firms not included in the list 
will not be taken into exclusive pub- 
lic ownership, but there is a further 
list ,of private firms in which the 
government intends to hold a con- 
trolling share; those not listed are 
open to complete private ownership. 
‘““We are going to build a classless 
nation where everyone is a worker.” 
Nyerere told the people. 

The national executive of the Tan- 
zania African National Union, the 
governing party, adopted a blue- 
print for socialist reform at a special 
meeting in the little northern town 
of Arusha at the end of January. 
Nyerere then announced the Arusha 
Declaration to 100,000 people at a 
mass outdoor meeting in Dar es 
Salaam. The meeting was covered by 
Tanzania Radio and simultaneous 
meetings were held all over the coun- 


try. 

The declaration, and the nationalisa- 
tion which followed, touched off a 
series of mass demonstrations in 
Dar es Salaam. On one day, the youth 
from schools, colleges, the univer- 
sity; next, the women; then the army; 
then the workers, office staffs, civil 
servants. President Nyerere received 
the demonstrators and was moved by 
their enthusiastic support. 


Fear of corruption 


It is six years since Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar, now joined as Tanzania, 
achieved independence. In 
TANU adopted a five-year develop- 
ment plan which relied heavily upon 
foreign aid and private investment. 
After 24 years, the plan lags sadly; 
such assistance as has been available 
has been going more freely to Tan- 
zania’s richer neighbours, Uganda 
and Kenya, because the immediate 
returns for investors are larger, and 
because their policies are more ac- 
ceptable to countries and firms with 
funds for investment. 

Tanzania has hesitated before two 
diverging paths of development, and 
rejected the one of “aid with 
strings,” leading to the self-enrich- 
ment of ambitious leaders and the 
perpetuation of poverty in the coun- 
tryside. It has now turned decisively 
towards a socialist society, but one 
that relies most heavily on self-help: 
hard work, sacrifice, austerity, dedi- 
cation. 

Julius Nyerere has been influenced 
not so much by a study of socialist 
theories as by his practical experience 
in a poor and under-developed coun- 
try. He has been moved, not by the 
so-called left-wing “ China-orient- 


ated” Zanzibar leadership, but by 
the deep-rooted poverty and misery 
among his people. He is appalled by 
the sight of luxury-living in poor 
countries, and he is determined to 
prevent the emergence of an élite 
class in Tanzania, divorced from the 


people. He is worried that Africa 
may develop along the lines of so 
many Latin American and Asian 
countries, with rich, predatory groups 
at the top, corruption at all levels 
of government, and unrelieved misery 
for the masses, the peasants. 

He has returned to the theme of the 
corrupting influence of personal 
wealth and ambition many times in 
his speeches. Corruption, he says, 
should be treated as treason. He 
knows how small is the price of cor- 
ruption in a country where wage rates 
average £8 16s a month. 


All workers 


There will be some bitterness, he told 
the people, but leaders must not own 
houses to rent to tenants or earn 
more than one salary. The declara- 
tion states: 
“Every TANU and government 
leader must be either a peasant or 
a worker, and should in no way 
be associated with the practices of 
capitalism. No TANU or govern- 
ment leaders should hold shares in 
any company .. .. (or) director- 
ships in any privately-owned enter- 
prise .. . receive two or more 
salaries . . . own houses which he 
rents to others.” 
A “leader” is stated to include 
TANU National Executive members, 
Ministers and members of Parliament, 
senior officials of organisations affi- 
liated to TANU, councillors and civil 
servants in high and middle cadres, 
and means a man, or a man and his 
wife; a woman, or a woman and her 
husband. Neither the leader nor his 
immediate family must acquire pos- 
sessions for the type of personal en- 
richment that inevitably would di- 
vorce them from the people. 
The “Creed of TANU ” describes its 
policy as socialism, and defines 
socialism in generally liberal and 
humanist terms with which few 
could quarrel]. All human beings are 
equal, entitled to dignity and respect, 
it says, with the right to take part 
in the affairs of the nation and enjoy 
freedom of movement, religious be- 
lief, and association; and to receive 
protection of the law and a just re- 
turn for labour. “All citizens to- 
gether possess all the natural re- 
sources of the country in trust for 
their descendants.” 
The state must have effective control 
over the principal means of produc- 
tion to ensure economic justice, and 
must intervene actively in economic 
life to prevent the accumulation of 
wealth to an extent which is inconsis- 
tent with the existence of a classless 
society. The major means of produc- 
tion which must be under the owner- 
ship and control of the peasants and: 
workers are defined as “the land: 
forests; mineral resources; water; oil 
and electricity; | communications, 
transport, banks, insurance, import 
and export trade; wholesale business- 
es; the steel, machine tool, arms, 
motor car, cement and fertiliser fac- 
tories; the textile industry; and any 
other big industries upon which a 
large section of the population de- 
pends for its living, or which pro- 
vides essential components for other 
industries.” 
But “a state is not socialist simply 
because all or all the major means of 
production are controlled and owned 
by the government. It is necessary 
for the government to be elected and 
led by the peasants and workers.” 
If a racist government such as that 
in South Africa were to bring all the 
major means of production under its 


control, this would entrench exploita- 
tion. ‘‘There cannot be true social- 
ism without democracy,” the state- 
ment adds. 
Nyerere believes that socialism is a 
natural form of society for Africans 
whose traditions, though distorted by 
colonial rule, rest on the communal 
ownership of natural resources 
through the tribe or enlarged family. 
African society has not developed 
into capitalism, and the private own- 
ership of the land and means of live- 
lihood are unknown. Therefore Afri- 
cans do not need persuasion or pole- 
mic to convince them about social- 
ism. What is required is the adapta- 
tion and modernising of traditional 
tribal patterns to fit the new society. 
“A true socialist society is one in 
which all people are workers,” states 
the Arusha Declaration. “It does not 
have two classes of people, some who 
work and others who live by the 
labour of others.” Only the aged, 
children, cripples, and those for 
whom the state is unable to provide 
work may live on the labour of 
others. And the Declaration lays down 
a point of vital importance to a back- 
ward country such as Tanzania: in- 
comes must not differ substantially; 
material incentives must be strictly 
curbed. 
In socialist countries in Europe, 
where the whole direction in recent 
times has been a turn towards the 
development of more material incen- 
tives, this may seem unnecessarily 
harsh, or even impossibly idealistic. 
But it is a very realistic understand- 
ing of African conditions. Incomes in 
a country like Tanzania need this 
aati of levelling. 

he Arusha Declaration examines 
various ways open to Tanzania to 
develop. Gifts, loans, and foreign in- 
vestments, they state, will endanger 
the country’s independence, Foreign 
aid in any case will not be forthcom- 
ing in the way it was once expected. 
TANU also rejects the idea that the 
country must industrialise first, and 
develop a form of capitalism before 
moving to socialism. It is wary of 
foreign investors. Money will not be 
available in sufficient quantities to 
make it the main means of develop- 
ment. Only one thing can replace it: 
hard work. Development will rest in 
the first place with the people and 
their work; then with the land, good 
policies, and leadership. 
TANU points out that the hardest- 
working people in the country are the 
women in the villages, who work 
without rest. But men in the country- 
side, and many men and women in 
the towns, do not work hard enough. 
Unintelligent hard work won’t bring 
results. Knowledge and intelligence 
must be practised to make the best 
use of crops, seeds, implements, 
seasons; but most of ali there must 
be self-reliance. 


Leaders 


Tanzania is determined to develop 
from the basis of its own resources. 
TANU emphasises that the country is 
large, with more than 362,000 square 
miles of land, most of it fertile and 
with sufficient rains, and with a popu- 
lation that is large in under-popu- 
lated Africa: more than ten million 
people. Not only food crops such as 
maize, rice, wheat, beans and ground 
nuts could be exported if sufficient 
were produced, but also cash crops 
such as sisal, cotton, coffee, tobacco, 
pyrethrum, tea. There is good graz- 
ing land, and there are rivers, lakes 
and a coast well stocked with fish. 


While clear basic principles are laid 
down in the Arusha Declaration, 
many things are not defined. Land 
and agriculture are to be the basis 
of the economy for some years to 
come, yet nothing is said about how 
agriculture will be organised. Perhaps 
this is because TANU itself does not 
really know, and is waiting to see 
the direction taken by the people. 
But leadership must come from a 
new TANU, a more dedicated and 
educated party. P 

In the past, states the declaration, 
emphasis was always on the size of 
TANU, its aim being as large a mem- 
bership as possible. This was correct 
and justified during the struggle for 
independence, but now the time has 
come to shift the emphasis from size 
to quality, giving consideration to a 
member’s commitments to TANU’s 
beliefs, and to its policy of socialism. 
“TANU leaders must first of all be 
clear in their minds,” states Presi- 
dent Nyerere, “and accept a code of 
conduct. They must not be detached 
from the people they lead.” He went 
on to say that while in the past TANU 
leaders were merely spectators in the 
exploitation of Tanzania, some of 
them had now become participants, 
and to prevent this the national exe- 
cutive had passed a number of reso- 
lutions to prevent them from becom- 
ing capitalists. “If we had waited 
longer, a time would come when only 
the capitalists would sit in our Na- 
tional Assembly, in the national exe- 
cutive meeting, and the central com- 
mittee of TANU.” 


Hazards 


Thus Julius Nyerere, motivated in 
the first place by Christian morality 
and humility, together with a deep 
and genuine love of the people, seems 
to have arrived at ideas which ap- 
proximate to those expounded by 
Marxists, and to recognition that 
achievement of socialism requires the 
leadership of a dedicated and edu- 
cated party. 
Can he succeed? Underneath the mass 
enthusiasm there are great hazards, 
enormous difficulties: 95% of the 
people are peasants, illiterate, slow, 
reluctant to change. The practical 
needs are daunting. An estimated 
33% of the children born in the rural 
areas of the coast region die before 
reaching the age of five as the result 
of malnutrition. It is probable that 
among those who cheered most loud- 
ly when Nyerere was given a stand- 
ing ovation were some who will not 
So easily accept the spartan condi- 
tions they must impose on them- 
selves. Many who once admired 
Nyerere because he is a Catholic, and 
a “moderate,” must now be _ his 
peyetial enemies. Progress in Africa 
as been too easily frustrated through 
coups backed by reactionary forces. 
Very often, aid was not well related 
to developing priorities, but went to 
prop up shaky governments which 
the donor approved of. 
So, the hazards are tremendous. But 
the Arusha Declaration unites a 
country pledged to pull itself out of 
poverty and backwardness by its own 
unremitting efforts. And if they win 
through, they will profoundly influ- 
ence the whole of Africa. The Zam- 
bian Minister for Foreign Affairs des- 
cribed the Arusha Declaration as a 
challenge to all Africans throughout 
the continent. If outside intervention 
destroys the principles of the decla- 
ration, the future will be bleaker for 
people in Britain, as well as Tan- 
zania. 


GOODMAN TO LEAD MASSIVE 
ANTI-DRAFT MOVEMENT ? 


At a National Conference on_ the 
Draft, held from April 6 - 8 at Wash- 
ington University in St Louis, Mr 
Marvin Karpatkin, legal director for 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
described the draft as “ involuntary 
servitude ”; Mr John Swomley, Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics at St Paul 
School of Theology, Kansas City, 
spoke of the dangers inherent in try- 
ing to maintain a string of military 
garrisons around the world, and said, 
“the use of military conscription in 
support of foreign policy is not in 
the best interests of democracy” 
(which is, surely, putting it mildly). 

However, at an anti-war rally in New 
York last month, Paul Goodman told 
the crowd that we were all imminent- 
ly headed for death and nuclear des- 
truction, unless 10,000 young men and 
college students all over America 
stood up, burned their cards, and re- 
fused the draft. There is strong pres- 
sure on Goodman to lead a nation- 
wide anti-draft movement, though he 
will probably be disinclined to re- 
spond. 


semen 


Goodman has also written to the sig- 
natories of a series of advertisements 
protesting against the Vietnam war 
which have recently been appearing 
in the New York Times. He asked 
them to show their support for the 
young men who had publicly pro- 
nounced their intention to burn their 
draft cards on April 15 in New York, 
as part of the Spring Mobilisation for 
Peace. The letter was printed in full 
in WIN magazine (April 7), and we 
reprint portions here: 

“There are four million young men 
in college. If 10,000 (1 in 400) would 
join such an action, and if the 10 or 
15 thousand distinguished profession- 
als, academics, engineers, and artists 
who have publicly protested our 
course in Vietnam would approve, 
help, and defend them, the weight 
of this combined determination might 
force a change in the government’s 
course. 

“These young people are taking a 
great risk for a great purpose. In my 
opinion, we, their respected elders 
and teachers, have, by our state- 


Mime Troupe bust 


The striking motif above is the letter-heading of the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe, one of America’s leading avant garde theatre groups. 


Three actors from the San Francisco 
Mime Troupe are involved in legal 
proceedings in Canada which, as a 
civil liberties issue, are provoking 
considerable disquiet in the USA and 
Canada. The Troupe arrived at the 
University of Calgary in Alberta, 
Canada, on March 14 for a perform- 
ance the following day of their con- 
troversial review, ‘‘A Minstrel Show, 
or Civil Rights in A Cracker Barrel.” 
They had been invited by the stu- 
dents’ union. 

On the night before the show, one of 
the actors, Lee Vaughn, was arrested 
by Canadian police on a marijuana 
charge after members of the Troupe 
had been stopped and searched in 
the Calgary student union building. 
The police said they were acting on 
behalf of unnamed persons on cam- 
pus. Later that evening, student 
officials told the Troupe that they 
were under pressure from the uni- 
versity administration to cancel the 
show for ‘“ moral considerations.” 
Vaughn was released on bail the fol- 
lowing morning as student officials 
notified the Troupe that the show had 
been cancelled on orders from the 


university administration. At an 
emergency rally in the university 
cafeteria that day, attended by 


1,000 students, the Troupe performed 
songs from the show and described 
what had happened to them, relating 
it to the struggle for student rights 
at Berkeley. At the end of the rally 
the Mime Troupe was informed that 
university officials had called the 
polite to evict them from the campus. 

eanwhile, some students had made 
arrangements for an off-campus show 
that night and the Troupe left. When 
the police arrived, they arrested 
“six university professors, some of 
them bearded, whom they mistook 
for the Mime Troupe,” who were 
shortly afterwards released. 


En route for the off-campus show 
some members of the Troupe were 
stopped by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and, reportedly, 
searched nine times “before they 
succeeded in finding the plants or 
planting the find.” Two more mem- 
bers of the Troupe, Ronald G. Davis 
and Ronald Stallings, were arrested 
on marijuana charges. When the 
Troupe’s technical director arrived at 
the off-campus auditorium he was in- 
formed that there had been a phone- 
call from the police and the hall was 
not available. 


Appearing in court the following day 
(March 16), Davis and Stallings were 
refused bail despite appeals to three 
separate judges by an attorney. When 
they appeared in court again on 
March 22 they were again remanded 
in custody. When Vaughn flew into 
Calgary for his court appearance he 
was detained by immigration officials 
on grounds of being an undesirable 
alien (because he had been charged 
with the possession of marijuana) 
and therefore had to forfeit his bail 
of $1,000 to the court when he ar- 
rived late! He was granted bail again 
on March 23. But was then detained 
by immigration authorities on a de- 
portation order! 


On March 28 all three men were re- 
leased on bail. Preliminary hearings 
of the cases against the actors began 
on April 12. The actors deny the 
charges against them and believe 
they can prove that the marijuana 
was “planted.” The Mime Troupe is 
preparing litigation against the Cal- 
gary student union for breach of con- 
tract and against the Canadian im- 
migration authorities. Costs are high. 
The Troupe held a benefit in San 
Francisco on April 12. Address: San 
Francisco Mime Troupe, 924 Howard 
Street, San Francisco. 


ments, and our own disgust and des- 
pair, been an important influence in 
bringing them to their decision. There 
is nothing in their statement of dis- 
may that is stronger than several ads 
in the Times signed by thousands of 
us. They draw from these statements 
an action which, in the historical cir- 
cumstances, seems to them, and to 
me, logically warranted, namely: if 
it’s bad, refuse to do it. Thus, they 
are completing the are of intellect 
and feeling into action. We too, of 
course, as earnest intellectuals, want 
to do this, but so far our methods 
of protest have not done it. 
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“Our democracy is certainly in a 
gloomy condition when the outcry of 
so many prudent citizens counts for 
nothing. Sometimes we have ‘ respect- 
fully urged,’ sometimes we have * pro- 
tested,’ but the response has been 
disregard, lies, and further horrors. 
Now, as mature citizens, as experi- 
enced professionals and teachers, and 
as parents, we are certainly in an 
embarrassing situation to be looking 
to the young to make our will effec- 
tive. I am ashamed to be so power- 
less, yet so it is. God help them and 
us. 


Bolivian guerrillas: 
US “scrupulous” 


Articles in The Times last week 
(April 11 and 12) reported that well- 
organised guerrilla forces are operat- 
ing in the Bolivian jungle. The Times 
reporter, Murray Sayle, went on a 
four-day jungle patrol earlier this 
month with the Bolivian army, with 
the object of making an unofficial re- 
port to the Americans on the situa- 
tion. The Bolivian government is cur- 
rently pressing the US for more 
military aid. 

Mr Sayle claims to have seen weapon 
pits, a field kitchen and field hospi- 
tal, files, hand grenades, a picture of 
Che Guevara and a speech by General 
Vo Nguyen Giap of North Vietnam. 


He says: 
“The whole position was the work 
of experts with an_ excellent 


grounding in guerrilla war. In fact 
the guerrillas have much to teach 
the Bolivian army.” 
The guerrillas had made no attempt 
to indoctrinate local people, and Mr 
Sayle suggests that what he saw was 
a training base, where they were 


WRI conference 


The NATO and Warsaw alliances will 
be the subject of this year’s study 
conference of the War Resisters’ In- 
ternational. The conference will be 
held near Jessheim, 45 kilometres 
from Oslo, from July 19 to 22; the 
programme includes an estimation of 
each treaty as a defensive and an 
aggressive alliance, big power en- 
counters outside Europe, and the 
effect of limited disarmament plans 
on relations between the alliances. 
The cost to participants will be £6 5s 
($18.50 or Kxr 130), plus registration 
fee of £2 5s ($7 or Kr 50). This cost 
includes room and board. The con- 
ference will take place at a school, 
the Romerike Folkehogskole; leisure 
attractions include several pianos, 
swimming pool, gymnasium and bus 
trip of the countryside. Participants 
are urged to arrive no Jater than mid- 
night on July 18; the conference 
starts early on July 19. 

The conference is being arranged by 
Folkereisning Mot Krig, the Norwe- 
gian section of the War Resisters’ 
International. Speeches will be simul- 
taneously translated into English, 
French and German. Bookings to 
FMK. Kristian Augusts Gate 19, Oslo 
1, Norway, or to WRI, 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


Nyerere 


In some editions the title on page 8 
has President Nyerere’s name mis- 
spelt. We apologise for this error, 
which was only discovered after the 
page had gone to press. 


“setting into shape for an effort in 
the jungle heart of South America, 
with raids into Brazil, Paraguay and 
Argentina as the opportunity offers.” 
Mr Sayle’s second article reported 
that the United States had sent five 
American Rangers to Bolivia to open 
a “jungle warfare and anti-subver- 
sion training school” for the Bolivian 
army. The US ambassador, Douglas 
Henderson, had been pressing for 
arms shipments for months, and field 
radio sets, small arms and helicopters 
were on the way. 
However, the Americans were “ turn- 
ing a very sceptical ear” to requests 
for jet aircraft, tanks and napalm. 
An American official told Mr Sayle: 
“T hope we have learnt some les- 
sons from guerrilla outbreaks all 
over the world. We are not about 
to supply massive arms to a coun- 
try which, after all, has some sort 
of territorial claim on its neigh- 
bours (Chile and Peru) and we are 
certainly not going to supply the 
means for Bolivian army hotheads 
to start bombing and napalming 
villages or even suspected jungle 
hideaways, 
“ Civilians’ would inevitably be 
killed and we have a Iong experi- 
ence that this inevitably produces 
a stream of recruits for the guer- 
rillas.” 
Mr Sayle adds that the US are “ scru- 
pulously ” keeping out of the fighting, 
and six US military advisers have 
been “hastily withdrawn” from the 
guerrilla zone. 
A bulletin of the Student Non-violent 
Co-ordinating Committee, Atlanta, 
Georgia, dated April 6, 1967, quotes 
unnamed press reports as saying that 
napalm is being used in Bolivia, 


“ against freedom fighters who active- 
ly oppose the US puppet government 
of President Barrientos.” 
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“In music, and almost in music 
alone, it is possible for the artist to 
appeal to his audience directly, with- 
out the intervention of a medium of 
communication in common use for 
other purposes.” (The Meaning of 
Art, by Herbert Read.) This being the 
case, writing about music poses a 
special problem. Should one proceed 
by analysis and comparison, using 
the technical language of music? Or 
should one write in terms of subjec- 
tive metaphor and analogy, translat- 
ing music, by means of personal 
imagery, into such language as is 
“in common use for other pur- 
oses ’? 

other words, music having its own 
language, communication about music 
which is desirable inasmuch as it 
increases our understanding of and 
pleasure in music, can only take place 
in some other language. A process of 
translating is necessary: either into 
that language devised specifically to 


DAVE KENNARD 


Translating jazz 


describe music, in which case one ad- 
dresses only the expert, or into every- 
day language which is the prerogative 
of no-one. This consideration alone 
would put me in favour of the latter 
alternative. Art is addressed to every- 
one, and I think it is the duty of the 
writer, or “critic,” to further this 
aim, not counter it. 

But there is another reason for using 
commonly understood language, for 
relying on the reader’s capacity for 
imagery, even at the risk of losing 
some of the precision of technical 
terms. The processes of analysis and 
comparison, while of academic in- 
terest, can have the effect of denying, 
or losing, the real value of any work 
of art-expression. This value lies in 
the esthetic pleasure and emotional 
meaning which is to be had from the 
experience of the work undergone 
by each member of the audience. 
And only in describing one’s own ex- 
perience does one attempt to pre- 


ADRIAN 
MITCHELL’S 


PERSONAL 
CONTENT 


Don’t much care what we call it - 
New Chartists, New CND or New 
New Left - but I’m sure the next thing 
by the peace movement must be a 
union of progressives willing to strug- 
gle without any of the old inhibitions. 
This means ditching any sentimental- 
ity about the achievements of the 
Labour Party in the good old days 
and any illusions about the future of 
ditto. This means breaking some 
liberal hearts, losing our more gen- 
teel supporters (who have slowed us 
down for too long) and good riddance 
to all those who have tried to stifle 
the need for real socialism in the 
interests of realpolitik. 

The May Day Manifesto, edited by 
Stuart Hall, Edward Thompson and 
Raymond Williams, is the most hope- 
ful political sign in England since 
CND began. I’ve only read it in its 
early version and have arguments 
with it, but as the basis for hard 
discussion and organisation, it’s es- 
sential. We'll be told that the time 
isn’t ripe for a break with the Labour 
Party, to which the only answer is 
that the time is not only ripe but 
rotten and that it was the Labour 
Party’s leadership which betrayed 
socialism, not the peace movement. 
If Mavday does become the new radi- 
cal force in Britain, as I hope, one 
of its first jobs must be to organise 
supporters now so that it becomes 
impossible at any future date for any 
British government to reimpose con- 
scription. The fact that this isn’t an 
immediate threat makes it all the 
easier to act in 1967 (the time is 
ripe). Because once call-up becomes 
a probability again, as it will, it’ll be 
ate late to organise except from our 


They took my TV set away, the one 
which stood at the end of my bed; 
once I made love while they were 
showing King Kong at Christmas. 
Every now and then we’d stop to 
cheer the monster ape. 
"= * 2 

A good international campaign. Presi- 
dent Johnson should be invited as 
officially as possible to visit all the 
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countries in his grasp I mean alliance. 
Not those hush-puppy one-night 
stands, dropping from a copter into 
a military enclosure surrounded by 
a military enclave, finding out how 
far the local machine claims to be 
from bankruptcy, signing the cheque 
and pissing off. But great big roaring 
state visits, shaking hands ‘with 
weepy miners, accepting the kisses of 
hefty Glasgow housewives, building 
up NATO with a smile and a song. 
I've just been told, again, that the 
Americans are fighting in Vietnam for 
my benefit. So give me a chance to 
show my gratitude, bring LBJ over 
here. Kosygin walked our streets 
without danger. But the weird truth 
is that there’s hardly a country in the 
world, outside Texas, where Lyndon 
dares to go, hardly a government 
which would have the guts to invite 
their bloody Santa Claws. 
* s * 
Is there any law against attending 
political meetings dressed in a long 
robe, red beard and wearing a rope 
around your neck? A team of Judas 
Iscariots in the front row should be 
the rule at rallies during the next 
General Election. 
* * * 
Lay out in the sun too long the other 
day and had this half-dream, half- 
delirium in which a Peace Force was 
formed. We rode to disrupt state 
ceremonies and army manoeuvres 
mounted on Peace Horses, enormous 
carthorses seating three or four. 
Alongside us strode the dreaded 
Peace Dogs, large and small hounds 
fed with Spanish Fly impregnated 
Chum, all randy enough to rape any- 
thing from a cop’s leg to a Cenotaph. 
Here and there you could see a Peace- 
man and a Peacewoman sharing a 
special uniform, a sort of king and 
queen size sleeping bag with a flow- 
ing hem, splashed with Nigerian 
colours, a robe in which two could 
walk or sit or lie, two loving heads 
emerging from a moving, swirling 
tent. Our Peace Stations were sprawl- 
ing, ever-changing structures, sun 
palaces, wine flowing and falling at a 
thousand different levels, clowns only, 
oranges rolling, the children of Picas- 
so dancing towards each other, old 
men and women renewed, nothing 
bought and sold but everything given. 
Then I woke up and everything was 
owned. 
* * * 
Talking of found poems, I took the 
following message the other day: 
I just phoned to say 
That Mrs Mitchell’s bathing cos- 
tume has arrived 
To put her mind at rest. 


serve and convey the individuality, 
the wholeness of that work. All other 
bases for evaluation (style, technique, 
period, influence) deal in parts. The 
parts, necessary to the whole, can 
still never add up to it. 


Coming now from the general to the 
particular, jazz is a field of expres- 
sion in which the critic traditionally 
lists the influences of a new player, 
and watches out for new influences 
in established players. The supposed 
swap done by tenor saxophonists 
John Coltrane and Sonny Rollins has 
caused particular delight. First, Rol- 
lins had influenced Coltrane; then it 
was decided that the situation had 
reversed itself, and that Rollins was 
being influenced by Coltrane’s Rol- 
lins-influenced playing. Some truth, 
doubtless; but what of Rollins’ play- 
ing itself? 

Now playing his third annual month 
at Ronnie Scott’s Club, I find, as be- 
fore, that I have to listen to him for 
some time, perhaps an hour, before 
I really begin to enjoy him. I feel as 
if I am in the presence of someone 
reciting an endless poem (he may 
play for half an hour or more with- 
out pause, passing occasionally into 
a different tune), the syntax and 
meaning of which elude me as long 
as I am straining to listen, but gradu- 
ally become clearer as I relax con- 
scious attention and catch the under- 
lying flow of - well, not words but 
notes - with their pithy, almost 
corky texture, as if squeezed rather 
than blown out of the instrument, 
sometimes poised, straddled sardon- 
ically across a crassly sentimental 
tune like True Love (from the film 
High Society), more often winding 
round and round and round an un- 
assuming little tune like Three Little 
Words to the point where the listener 
either wants to shout “ Enough!” or 
becomes caught up in the mesmeric 
vortex of the whirlsound. 


By contrast a group of older jazz 
musicians has been touring recently 
under the collective title, ‘ Jazz from 
a Swinging Era.” Now returned to 
America, it included Earl Hines, 
Buck Clayton, Roy Eldridge, Bud 
Freeman, Vic Dickenson, and others. 
The title implies a nostalgia for 
things past; and, in a sense, jazz was 
better - better at communicating - be- 
fore the advent of modern jazz. All 
the musicians involved display an 
acute awareness of their audience, 
though their reactions to this aware- 
ness vary considerably. 


Buck Clayton, for instance, begins 
many of his trumpet solos in the 
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manner of an experienced teacher 
gaining the attention of her class: a 
confidential undertone which carries 
with it the expectancy of something 
important to follow. Vic Dickenson, 
on the other hand, plays on the tra- 
ditional comical possibilities of the 
trombone’s guttural groan. His solos 
contain a certain hesitancy, but never 
uncertainty; like an expert conjurer 
who pretends for a moment that he 
cannot find the card. Earl Warren, 
another member of the team, has a 
different approach. He _ virtually 
throws his alto saxophone at the 
audience, attempting, it seems, to 
stun us into submission with a bar- 
rage of wailing and braying and 
shrill, piercing notes at the limit of 
the instrument’s natural volume. 
But it was Earl Hines who, at the 
“ Era’s”’ final appearance in London, 
really stunned me and then raised 
me to a state of elation. As a pianist 
he has probably been subjected more 
than any other to talk of style, tech- 
nique and influences (he being the 
influencer). He is certainly unique 
in still being at the peak of his 
musical powers after more than forty 
years’ playing. 

His technique as a pianist is brilliant 
beyond description, but that is only 
the beginning. The notes bristle with 
alertness, cascade in rapids from the 
instrument; Hines beams with joy at 
his own prowess. In uninterrupted 
flight, the music surges on, spurts, 
trickles, falls, glides, incorporating 
innumerable changes of rhythm, tem- 
po, and mood in its swoop. There is 
careful showmanship in all this. The 
practice of grouping tunes in medleys 
allows him to work on the audience 
for a sustained period while offering 
a new melody for recognition every 
so often. He tells a joke, he sings a 
song (no Nat Cole this), a member 
of his quartet begins an unexpected 
solo from offstage. But this show- 
manship is no cover-up. It brings out 
the essential humour without which 
jazz, or any art, is incomplete. It 
enhances the joy of the musical ex- 
perience. 

One might be justified in calling 
Sonny Rollins’ music introverted, and 
that of Earl Hines, and the other 
“Swinging Era” musicians, extro- 
verted. The experience of listening to 
Rollins is certainly very different 
from listening to Earl Hines or Vic 
Dickenson. Yet the main point in all 
this is that in both cases a musical 
experience is created. For me, that 
is the essential criterion of evalu- 
ation. Without it, the expert’s objec- 
tive classifications are pointless. 
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Pentagon 
Property 


Roger Barnard writes: An official 
Pentagon report, published in Ameri- 
ca last month, discloses the following 
Statistics. 

1. Total value of real and personal 
property held by US Defence Depart- 
ment: $183.6 billion. This represents 
about 53% of the total value of US 
government’s property anywhere, in 
the US and abroad (total: $347 bil- 
lion). 

2. Pentagon property breakdown: 
$87.6 billion, military equipment in 
use; $37.7 billion, tied up in supplies; 
$38.4 billion, in real property; $10.7 
billion, in plant equipment; over $9 
billion with other operations. 25% of 
Pentagon property is at sea or over- 
seas, including 3.2 million acres of 
land owned in Europe, Asia, etc. 

3. Army, Navy, Air Force own more 
than $87 billion in military equip- 
ment, including 30,000 planes and 
nearly 1,000 vessels. Pentagon con- 
trols over 31 million acres of land 
around the world, including over two 
million each in California, New Mexi- 
co, Arizona, Nevada, Montana, and 
Utah. Payroll affects about 14 million 
people, directly or indirectly; spend- 
ing affects 55% of all jobs in Seattle, 
Washington, and other large cities. 
4, Pentagon contracts to some 18,000 
corporations for some 90% of all 
business of the aircraft industry; 60% 
of shipping; almost 40% of radio com- 
munications; 20% of scientific instru- 
ments; over 10% of iron and steel out- 
put. In addition, Pentagon is one of 
the world’s largest real estate agents, 
having collected over $50 million in 
rentals during 1966. 

Source: EVO, UPS. 


Dutch treat 


David McLellan reports: About 500 
people left Rotterdam on Easter 
Saturday at the start of the Dutch 
ABC Vietnam march. Everyone was 
singing We Shall Overcome. It is il- 
legal in Holland to shout, “ Johnson 
is a murderer!” (one person was 
recently jailed for a month in Amster- 
dam for shouting just that), so one 
demonstrator would shout, “‘ What is 
Johnson doing in Vietnam!” and 
everyone else shouts, ‘“ Murder! ”, 
and then, ‘ What is Johnson still do- 
ing in Vietnam! ”, “Murdering! ”. 
To hear 500 people all shouting a 
single slogan is a new experience. 
We marched 20 miles to The Hague 
and were accommodated in a huge 
sports stadium. At a large beat con- 
cert held in the town for our benefit, 
one person spoke against the John- 
son/murderer slogan, saying it an- 
tagonised the police; but three-quart- 
ers of the marchers at the concert 
opposed his view and walked out. 
On Sunday we marched the 18 miles 
to Leiden and on Easter Monday, in 
vile weather, to Amsterdam, where 
we joined with the CND for a joint 
march of 1,500 through the streets. 
There were several ideas which we 
could take up in Britain: a group 
carrying white crosses in complete 
Silence; another group dressed in 
bandages, soaked in red paint; an- 
other pulling a garret on wheels with 
one marcher dressed in black tolling 
a bell; and, best of all, a group in 
gold helmets (American), led by a 
large banner with the words “ The 
Golden Cross in Vietnam: Spell- 
man.” 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order it from 


your newsagent 


Discounts for 


Terms: 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


6d per word, min. 4s. 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

CONWAY HALL LECTURES and _ discussions, 
Red Lion Square, WC1l. Sunday 23 April, 11 
am: Lord Sorensen: ‘‘ Aden and the Yemen,” 
admission free. Tuesday 25 April: ‘‘ A Synthe- 
sis on the Social Services,’’ admission 2s inc 
refreshments. 


FRIENDS OF CHINA, CARDIFF, Film ‘ The 
East is Red.’’ Bowchier Hall, Blind Institute, 
a Newport Road. 7.15 pm, 28 April. Admission 
s. 


Personal 


BUSINESS MAN sold out Rat Race wants part- 
ner, male or female, Guest Farmhouse Hostel. 


Suggestions. Ample capital, mobile, initiative. 
Box 801. 
DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, TYPING, tapes, 


translating. Private shorthand/typing lessons. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, Friern Barnet, N11, 368 3324. 


GLUE, STENCILS, duplicating ink, typewriting 
accessories and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use, Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


SILK-SCREENED POSTERS, 
duplicating and _ printing, 


leaflets, banners, 
art-work of any 


description. Special discount to left and peace 
groups. Write: East London Art Factors, 59 
Teesdale Street, London E2, phone: 739 3293, 
EAS 4171. 

VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds, 10s night, 35s 
week, £5 month (orior notification preferred). 
938 Smedley Road, _ Cheetham, Manchester. 
WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
the resulting dividend is paid into the Peace 
News Fund. 


Publications 

WORKS BY ROGER HOWARD: ‘‘ Four Stories "" 
(with Anthony Astbury's ‘' Twelve Sketches ’') 
2s 6d. ‘‘ Praise-Songs’*' with ‘'To the Peo- 
plevet re Post Free. Write Mouthpiece 
Publications, 35 Battledean Road, London N65. 


Situations vacant 

REGIONAL ORGANISER, North West CND. 
Position vacant from May 1967. Application 
form and further details from CND, 14 Tib 
Lane, Manchester 2, 


Accommodation vacant 
ATTRACTICE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian 
only. CHI 3565. 

FURNISHED BEDSITTERS, flatlet, flat; cooking 
facilities; reasonable rents; friendly environ- 
ment. Batheaston Villa, Bailbrook Lane (Lon- 
don Road), Batheaston, Bath. 

HOMELY LODGING with or without board in 
Islington. Suitable single professional people 
a students: Turner, 24 Harberton Road, Lon- 
on A 


Wanted 

DUPLICATOR URGENTLY NEEDED loan, hire 

ex months) or cheap buy, 01-272 7200. Brian 
cGee. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised mecting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


21 April, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation,’" Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


MANCHESTER. 6.45 pm. Picket outside NUJ 
Reception for Wilson at Piccadilly Plaza 7 pm 
onwards. Meet 14 Tib Lane 6.45 pm. Peace 
Lit. Group. 


22 April, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. Victoria Square. 2.15 pm. As- 
sembly, Vietnam and poster parade. CPV, 


BIRMINGHAM. Cathedral For one 
week - Vietnam Exhibition. 


BURTONWOOD. Demonstration to new USAF 
Base. Leave Warmyton Arpley Street Bus 
Station 12 noon. Coach teaves Manchester 
10.30 am. Details NWY. CND. 061-962 - 5127. 


CARDIFF, 2.30 pm. Welsh National Temple of 
Peace and Health. George M.Li. Davies Memo- 
rial Meeting. 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


LONDON N5. 8 pm. Annual St George’s Day 
Service for World Peace. Preacher: Bishop 
Paget King. Public Chapel of St Thomas of 
Canterbury, within Steenoven Mission House, 
16 Aberdeen Road, Highbury. Crusade of 
Prayer for World Peace. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm, CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, informa- 
tion service etc. 


STOCKPORT. 3 pm. Friends meeting House, 
Wellington Street South. One day conference: 
Underdeveloped Countries. Phil Leeson, 


23 April, Sunday 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. ‘‘ Rochester Castle "’ 145 
Stoke Newington High Street: ‘* Left-Bankers 
Folk Club." Entrance 4s, Fortnightly. Hackney/ 
Islington YCND. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 2.30 pm. Meeting of the 
Confederation for Peace Action. Details from 
Alison Capon 34 Wharf Road, Higham Fer- 
rers. 


24 April, Monday 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Working for 
Peace in the Labour Party.” Speakers: Dick 
Nettleton. Sidney Silverman, MP. Committee 
Room booked by Frank Allaun, MP. LPF. 


LONDON E2, 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East Landon C.100 mtg. 


25 April, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bull Street. Bishop Ambrose Reeves on his re- 
cent visits to Vietnam and USA. Birmingham 
Council for Peace in Vietnam; supported by 
UNA & Birmingham Council of Churches. 


Precincts. 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 63 Shackerdale Road, Wig- 
ston Fields, Leicester. Meeting for those in- 
terested in forming a CND Group. 


WYTHENSHAWE, MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. 
Friends Meeting House. ‘‘ South East Asia.’’ 
Speaker Professor Peter Worsley. Wythenshawe 
CND 


26 April, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


RAUNDS. Peace Action Meeting. The Globe. 
Details Rk. L. York, 13 The Detves. 


27 April, Thursday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 8 pm. Congregational 
Chapel Road. Oxfam speaker on: ‘‘ The Devel- 
oping Countries and World Peace."’ YCND. 


LONDON NWS3. 7.45 pm. Children's Library, 
Central Library, Swiss Cottage. AGM, Camden 
Council for International Co-operation, Speak- 
er: Lord Soper, 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Jim Pollard (aged 
14): Education and War. PPU. 


LONDON SE21. 8 pm. St Barnabas Hall, Dul- 
wich Village. Public Meeting: ‘ Britain in 
Europe,’’ speaker Lord Gladwyn. UNA. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
Street, off Piccadilly. Informal poetry reading. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Tib Lane. Reconstituted 
meeting of Peace in Vietnam Committee. 


Hall, 


28 April, Friday 


ALTRINCHAM, MANCHESTER, 1.30 pm. Altrin- 
cham Station. ‘‘ Peace News’' selling and 
campaign. Peace Literature Group. 
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5 May, Friday 


LONDON WC1. 1.15 to 2 pm (buffet lunch from 
12.30 onwards). Friends International Centre, 
Courtauld House, Byn Place. Merfyn Turner: 
Norman House. SoF, 


27 May - 3 June 


DORKING. Beatrice Webb House. LCS Political 
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Wilson confronted: 


Soper on 


Andrew Papworth reports: Lord 
Soper was in a difficult spot last 
Saturday. Harold Wilson was due to 
speak at a reception at the AGM of 
the Christian Socialist Movement at 
Kingsway Hall in London. The hall is 
Soper’s Methodist Church. (Harold 
Wilson is president of the CSM.) 
About a dozen people had arranged 
informally to go to the Kingsway Hall 
with the intention of mingling with 
the crowd in the foyer until Wilson 
arrived, when we were to spread 
across the foyer and sit down. Most 
of us had devised slogan posters of 
our own choice which we had con- 
cealed inside folded newspapers. As 
so often happens, events did not en- 
tirely go according to plan. 
Soon after 3 pm nearly everyone else 
had gone into the reception and one 
of the CSM officers came up and 
said we could now go in. Several of 
us began to do so but were stopped 
at the door when we failed to pro- 
duce tickets. Quickly Lord Soper was 
sent for and his first question to me 
was: “You are going to hold a de- 
monstration, aren’t you?” There 
seemed no point in lying. He ex- 
lained that a general undertaking 
en been given that no demonstra- 
tions would be held at the recep- 
tion. 
Lord Soper argued that this was no 
occasion for a demonstration and that 
the Christian Socialist AGM was 
quite a different matter ... (From 


spot 


what he didn’t say - but I presume 
he was referring to the interruptions 
of Harold Wilson in a Brighton 
Church, which Lord Soper admirably 
defended before the Brighton magis- 
trates.) My position was quite clear. 
Wilson had been accused of hypo- 
crisy at Brighton: how could anyone 
say that it was less hypocritical for 
him to address the AGM of the 
Christian Socialist Movement when it 
is obvious that his principles and 
actions have nothing in common with 
Christianity or socialism? 

There being no hope of getting in 
to the reception, we returned to the 
foyer and joined the others. We were 
then asked to leave and eventually 
the police were called (either by 
Lord Soper or by an officer of the 
CSM). They at first requested us to 
move but then said that we must go 
of our own accord or be removed by 
force. I was the first to be carried out 
and dumped on the pavement. An- 
other followed. 

But, what bad tactics! Thirty seconds 
later, Harold and Mary Wilson ar- 
rived. We were face to face. Earlier, 
when making my poster, I had been 
troubled by the choice of a slogan. 
Words like ‘‘ baby-killer”” and “ mur- 
derer ” did not appeal. Just how does 
one begin? In the end I chose a 
rather puritanical and probably in- 
effective: ‘‘ Peace and life before all 
else.” But he must have seen it. 
With Wilson coming towards me I 


Members of local Christian groups, calling themselves “THE CHURCH,” 


sted 436 “black dollars” to the pavement in Bromley High Street last 
aturday, during a demonstration in solidarity with the US Spring Mobilisa- 
tion. Each dollar represented $10,000,000 spent by America in three months 
on the Vietnam war. Eight hundred specially produced leaflets, entitled 
“Dollars of Death - are raining in Vietnam,” and 50 counterfeit dollars were 
handed out. One man, Vivian Broughton, was arrested and three others are 


awaiting summonses. 


VIETNAM 


MARCH OF SHAME 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30 
AT 2.30 PM 


from the London Hospital, Whitechapel Road 
(near Whitechapel Tube Station) 


for public confessions from Heads of State 


Don’t just come - participate in a 
dramatic and forceful expression of disgust and dissociation - directed at 
those who have sold their self respect to support the American war of 
atrocity in Vietnam. 


Leaflets and information from 13 Goodwin Street N4. 


Telephone: ARC 1239 


produced my poster and said (for 
once I didn’t have to shout), “Mr 
Wilson, we find the war in Vietnam 
an obscenity.” Showing no sign of 
even having heard me, he went in- 
side to be greeted by the others with 
posters and verbal slogans. One of 
the posters, I remember, said, ‘‘ LBJ’s 
Puppet on a String” and another, 
“Christianity? Socialism? Hypo- 
crite!”” A steward manhandled one 
of the girl demonstrators rather 
badly, but apart from that there 
were no unpleasant events. Several 
papers reported the story next day. 


Yard clamps 
down on 


shame march 


Sue Abrahams and Jim Radford of 
the London Committee of 100, two 
of the organisers of the Vietnam 
March of Shame to be held in London 
on March 30, were summoned before 
some very top brass at New Scotland 
Yard last Tuesday. Accompanied by 
their solicitor, Benedict Birnberg, 
they were taken to an enormous con- 
ference room on the tenth floor and 
there warned by a police commander 
and several superintendents that if 
they went ahead with the March of 
Shame the police would be forced to 
take some action. Police brows were 
most furrowed at the “public con- 
fession” to be made by the Queen 
(or her stand-in) in Trafalgar Square, 
but they were also anxious that flags 
should not be burnt. It was heavily 
implied that the march would be 
banned under the Public Order Act, 
but there is also a chance that more 
serious charges to prevent the lam- 
poon of the Queen may be brought 
if the London Committee decides to 
go ahead. RO. 


Daffodils 


Sue Abrahams reports: About 80 
people converged on Bently Priory, 
the headquarters of Fighter Com- 
mand, last Saturday, where an officer 
accepted a letter on behalf of the 
commander of the base asking for its 
closure. They had come from Edg- 
ware and Stanmore via RAF Stan- 
more and from Watford. 

When we reached Bently Priory, the 
march was allowed to go into the 
driveway belonging to the Ministry 
of Defence, with one stipulation - 
that they didn’t tread on the daffo- 
dils! In the driveway we sat down 
along either side and an open debate 
was kicked off by David Swaffer who 
asked for new and constructive ideas 
for peace action, before introducing 
Dennis Murray. About a dozen other 
people spoke from among the march- 
ers, and although nothing very new 
did emerge, many different views on 
non-violence, sabotage and local ac- 
tion were put. 


Edward Redhead 


Edward Redhead, the Labour MP for 
Walthamstow West, who died on 
Saturday at the age of 65, was well 
known and well loved for his work 
on behalf of conscientious objectors. 
In 1939, he founded the Waltham- 
stow and District Advisory Commit- 
tee for Objectors and Conscripts. He 
was secretary until after the wer, 
when he took up his political life 
again; he remained chairman of the 
committee. The committee became 
one of the largest CO advisory bu- 
reaux in the country, with over 1.000 
friends and associates, and from 
1939-45 Ted Redhead’s house was a 
constant calling place for conscien- 
tious objectors in need of advice. 
There will be a memorial service for 
him next Friday at 3 pm, at Lloyd 
Park Pavilion, Forest Road, London 
E17. - From Bill Gotch. 


GREECE: 
BRING 
BACK 
BYRON 


Bob Overy writes: Prime Minister 
Panayiotis Kanellopoulos of Greece 
dissolved parliament last Friday, 
April 14, without attempting to get 
a majority in parliament. Elections 
will be held on May 28. The Greek 
peace movement, having already de- 
cided to go ahead with the Marathon 
March last Sunday, April 16, despite 
a banning order by the government, 
decided at the last minute, with the 
news of the dissolution, to cancel 
their march. No political demonstra- 
tions are allowed under the constitu- 
tion during the dissolution of parlia- 
ment. Clearly, their feelings were that 
the best interests of the left parties 
in the elections would be served by 
a display of moderation. 

Peace News hopes to be publishing 
next week an on-the-spot assessment 
of the decision to cancel the march 
from Peter Cadogan, who was in 
Greece for the Marathon as a repre- 
sentative of the Committee of 100. 
According to the Morning Star, the 
delegates who had come for the 
march from many parts of the world 
“signed a declaration on top of the 
Acropolis . . . asserting the rights of 
the Greek people to democracy ” and 
pledging “‘support for a postponed 
Marathon March to take place in 
June - after the elections - as pro- 
posed by the Greek Peace Commit- 
tee.” 


Nevertheless, a march took place in 
London last Sunday protesting at the 
Greek government’s decision to ban 
the Marathon. More than 100 people 
walked from Speakers Corner to By- 
ron’s statue, and then round the West 
End to the Greek embassy where a 
letter was presented. When Michael 
Peristerakis of the Greek Bertrand 
Russell Committee of 100 was in Lon- 
don for the Easter march last year 
he placed a wreath on Byron’s statue 
in memory of the long friendship be- 
tween Britain and Greece, symbolised 
by Byron’s devotion to the Greek 
cause in the 19th century. This year 
the message attached was: “ Byron! 
Greece needs you still in the fight for 
freedom for the peace march, the 
elections and the political prisoners.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The French “Easter Marches” will 
be held in France this weekend. 
The International War Crimes Tribu- 
nal has announced that its first session 
will not now be commencing at the 
Hotel Continental in Paris on April 26, 
but at the Municipal Theatre, Issy-les- 
Moulineaux (Salle des Sports), on 
April 29. 

Seventy people so far have expressed 
an interest in the project announced 
last month in Peace News, the New 
Statesman and Tribune for volunteers 
to go to target areas of North Viet- 
nam to demonstrate opposition to the 
US bombing and share the dangers 
with the Vietnamese people. More 
possible volunteers would be wel- 
comed. Address: Non-violent Action 
in Vietnam, 154 Corbyn Street, Lon- 
don N4. (01-272 7200). 

Andrew Papworth was found not 
guilty of contravening sessional or- 
ders in a demonstration in Whitehall 
Jast July, when the case was re- 
heard at Bow Street magistrates 
court last week. The case had been 
referred back to the magistrate after 
an appeal to the Lord Chief Justice’s 
Court. A full report will appear in 
Peace News next week. 
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